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[Two stanzas, the first and last, of the following 
nuptial poem were published in a recent issue of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. By 2 mistake or omission 
the second and third were not given. The reader will 
see how necessary these are to the sense of the whole. 
Eps. W. J.] 

Not as clinging doth the vine 

To the kernwood's trunk incline, 

And its slender tendrils twine, 
Pendent, frail and weak; 

Nor like timorous, frightened bird, 

Shall the woman to her lord 

Turn, bereft of will or word 
Which her thought may speak; 


But like apple cleft in twain,— 

Plato teaches not in vain,— 

Equal hearts shall join again 
In love’s fond embrace. 

For if under the great sun 

Two things ever yet made one, — 

As two streams that confluent run,— 
Here they merge apace: 


Here the sundered halves resume 
Form two dainty buds assume, 
When, expanded into bloom, 

A larger flower they seem; 
Each to each its perfume yields, 
And o'er all their paths and fields 
Gentlest influence daily wields,— 

Life's harmonious dream. 


Hail! O blessed Wedlock, hail! 
May no foe thy bond assail, 
Nor thy pleasures ever fail, 
To this new-made one: 
Come! celestial Union, come! 
Light with peace the future home 
Of this happy bride and groom,— 
Heaven therein begun. J. 0. 
Cambridge, Mass. 














THE SOUTHERN OUTLOOK. 


The most essential factor in the Southern 
problem is the very one that it is hardest for 
Northern men to remember. Itis this: that 
slavery has now been abolished for the 
greater part of a generation; and a race is 
rapidly growing up without any practical 
knowledge of such an institution. It was 
abolished by proclamation sixteen years 
ago; and practically ceased to exist from 
thirteen to sixteeu years ago, according to 
locality. Talk about it to young colored 
people of eighteen, at the South, and they 
hear you with little interest; they have 
*‘heard the old folks talk about it; as we 
heard, when I was a boy, about what was 
then called the ‘“‘Late war with England.” 
Their habits, their consciousness are utterly 
removed from it. All the practical prob- 
lems in life present themselves to these 
young people precisely as they do to white 
children of the same social condition, with 
only some added difficulties growing out of 
their complexion. This was the fact that 
constantly forced itself upon me. To one 
formerly familiar with slavery, it was as 
strange as when one first observes that even 
the little children in France speak French. 
One has to re-adjust one’s compass, in order 
to take in a fact so astounding. 

When Alexander H. Stephens declared in 
Congress that he had never seen a Southern 
man who wished slavery re-established, he 
recognized this precise fact. A clear-head- 
ed Virginia kinsman of mine, once a Con- 
federate officer, now a Circuit Judge, said 
to me, “If Mr. Stephens meant by that re- 
mark that no Southerner wished the status 
ante bellum restored, he was utterly wrong. 
There are tens of thousands who would wish 
that, were there any use in wishing. But 
if he meant that no man in his senses would 
dream of taking the existing race of freed 
negroes and re-enslaving them, he was per- 
fectly correct; and this was, no doubt, what 
he did mean. Every man knows that if we 
had the legal power or even the physical 
Power, it would be madness. Every white 





man’s house in Virginia would be burned 
over his head.” 

We are apt to fancy the Southern people, 
white and black, as busily discussing the 
‘negro question.” It strikes me, on look- 
ing back, that I never heard the question 
discussed anywhere, in high-way or by-way, 
unless I introduced it myself. You do not 
see it mentioned in the newspapers in Vir- 
ginia, and very little in South Carolina. The 
absorbing question in both States is how to 
avoid bankruptcy; the division is between 
those who vote for this measure and those 
who vote for that; and between the two, 
the negro is, in conversation at least, let 
alone. I spent a Sunday in Richmond in 
the hotel where many members of the Leg- 
islature boarded; I sat at the table with 
them; and it certainly never was the habit 
of Southern people to conceal) their opinions. 
Everybody talked finance, all the time; the 
negro was not mentioned, any more than if 
the Legislature had been sitting in Vermont 
or Wisconsin. 

When one mentions the subject, one un- 
doubtedly hears grumbling and complaint; 
but it is very much the same complaining, 
on the score of ignorant Suffrage, that one 
hears at the North. You are told that the 
negroes are unfit to vote; that their votes 
are mere merchandize; and then comes a 
ready admission that the same is true of 
multitudes of whites. There is the same 
sort of feeling toward the colored race 
as voters, that we so often hear toward 
Irish voters at the North; yet both are ac- 
cepted as necessary evils, and certainly no- 
body is planning to re-enslave the Irish. If 
there is such a plan maturing, why does it 
not begin in Virginia, which has so long 
been under democratic sway? In Richmond 
street cars and railroads, I saw colored peo 
ple occupying seats, while well-dressed 
white people stood up; and it occasioned 
no remark whatever. Surely if a great so- 
cial reaction had been impending, it would 
have shown itself in so slight a symbol. 
The traveling manners of people show the 
real character. All through the States trav- 
ersed in this journey, 1 never saw an act of 
violence or insolence between persons of 
different colors; whereas, during the war, 
I wus constantly obliged to interfere for the 
protection of the blacks within the Union 
lines. 

Nor did I hear any complaints that the 
colored people would not work; only the 
admission was made that there was very lit- 
tle money to pay them. They were accused, 
no doubt, of waste and thriftlessness and 
theft. The more thriving of their number 
lamented that tendency to spending money 
on mere amusement against which aboli- 
tionists were always exhorting them, in the 
old days, at the North. But, asa matter of 
fact, they are self-supporting, inthe regions 
I visited; and they are learning that impor- 
tant lesson, to be no longer rooted to one 
spot, but to go where they are well used. 
There are now some two thousand more of 
them in Beaufort, 8. C., than there were a 
year and a half ago; attracted there by the 
hope of better wages than on the up-country 
plantations; and the chief of police told me 
that very few were supported by the town. 
Already the loss is seriously felt by the up 
country planters, who cannot make their 
crops without laborers. They cannot dis- 
regard this necessity, for we must constant- 
ly remember that most of the white people 
of the South are now very poor; they travel 
very little, dress very plainly, sustain no 
places of amusement. A leading colored 
man in Charleston told me that, in his opin- 
ion, the colored people had there more 
money than the whites. Nor is it easy to 
see where the money is coming from; since 
cotton and rice hardly pay for raising; and 
new branches of industry rise very slowly. 
The white young men now work, which is 
a great thing, but they commonly have to 
go elsewhere to find the work, and so do 
little to build up business at home. 

Nearly all the most intelligent Republi- 
cans whom I saw in South Carolina, black 
or white, admitted to me that the frauds of 
the ‘‘carpet-bag” government had not been 
exaggerated; nor, they added, had the out- 
rages of the ‘‘Ku-Klux.” It is now useless 
to trace the early history of either wrong, 
since both are for the present stopped. At 
any rate, it is impossible to separate them; 
each kept the other alive. But most of my 
acquaintances agreed that wherever the 
Democratic party itself began to divide on 
internal or local questions, each wing was 
ready tv conciliate and consequently defend 
the colored vote, for its own interest, just 
as Northern politicians conciliate the Irish 
vote, even while they denounce it. It isa 
very striking dramatic fact that the Missis- 
sippi Democratic Legislature should have 
passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bruce, its 
colored Senator in Congress, for his vote 


on the silver bill; and thereby indirectly 
censured Mr. Lamar, its white Senator. And 
so Governor Hampton is now glad to rely 
on the colored members of the South Caro- 
lina Legislature to help him carry his meas- 
ures against a portion of his own party. 
All this may not be a sufficient ground of 
security, but it shows a healthy tendency. 

7. W. &. 

ee Le) ee eee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


At the Woman Suffrage Hearing given to 
the petitioners, by the Committee of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace said :— 

MRS. CHACE’S ADDRESS. 

The petition to which we call your atten- 
tion to-day reads thus: 

The undersigned, citizens of Rhode Island, of law- 
ful age, believing that morality, justice and wise 
legislation require that women shall participate in 
governmental affairs; and, also, that it is the duty of 
women to make the result of their best thought and 
experience a power in the State, do earnestly pray 
your honorable body to adopt the necessary measures 
so toamend the Constitution, that no citizen of Rhode 
Island shall be disfranchised on account of sex. 

Before the introduction of our speakers, I 
wish to say a few words in regard to this 
new form of our petition. Our demand for 
Suffrage has hitherto becn maintained here, 
chiefly on the ground that women have the 
same right of self-government that men 
have. This principle is just and true; and 
we still make that the basis of our claim. 
But we want you to understand and recog- 
nize the fact that intelligent, conscientious, 
thoughtful women are more and more com- 
ing to feel that there rests upon them a duty 
and a responsibility to help to lift our legis- 
lation into the region of morality and jus- 
tice and humanity, such as the times de- 
mand, and such as we believe can never be 
attained, until women are admitted to par- 
ticipation in the ruling of the State. 

edo not claim that women are better 
than men; but we do claim that in certain 
qualities of mind and heart they are differ- 
ent from men; and for this reason it is that 
they are needed for the help they could give. 
We all know that for the good ordering of 
a household, the government of botha man 
and a woman is required. Is it not even 
more necessary for the good ordering of a 
State that the efforts of both should be 
combined? Year by year, new questions 
are introduced on these floors—questions 
concerning the mental and moral, as well 
as physical, welfare of the people. And 
permit me to say that if you will trace the 
history of these questions, you will some- 
times find that they originated in the minds 
of women who have devoted much of their 
lives to their consideration. ‘These ques- 
tions come up here for decision; and I need 
not tell you that they often find a majority 
of our legislators unprepared to discuss them 
wisely and inteiligently. If the women 
who, in the rearing of their families, and 
in their thoughtful study of the wants of 
human-kind, have gained large experience, 
could be represented here, they could often 
aid in the solution of problems and the dis- 
persion of difficulties, and so save from in- 
definite postponement, measures important 
to the interests of the State. Women capa- 
ble of doing this, 1 assure you, do deeply 
feel that it is their duty to insist that they 
shall be represented here by persons of their 
own selection; and that, through such rep- 
resentatives, the State shall be benefited by 
their experience. This very winter, ques- 
tions have arisen on these floors, in which 
women are deeply concerned; and when I 
consider that in these matters the future 
well-being and well doing of our children 
and our children’s children are involved, I 
marvel that we bear as patiently as we do 
this compulsory silence, when so much is 
at stake. 

Then there is the liquor question, which, 
in this State of Rhode Island, is always an 
unsettled matter, exposed to continual 
fluctuation and experiment, which always 
fail to produce results at all creditable to 
our legislation. Now women surely, on 
this subject, being the greatest sufferers 
from our bad systems, and trembling in 
every nerve for the safety of their children, 
would have clearer perceptions than our 
men have yet manifested, of the best way 
to abolish this terrible scourge, which they 
have eyes to see is the source of nfost of 
our pauperism, and a large percentage 
of the crimes that fill our alms-houses and 
our prisons, and draw so fearfully upon the 
treasury of our State. Do you think we 
women are comfortable to sit idly by, while 
all around us we hear the cries and the 
groans of the sufferers from this inhuman 
traffic in strong drink, which is sanctioned, 
protected and provided for by our exclusive- 
ly male legislation? I tell you, no! we feel 
that our franchise should send here persons 
who would express our judgment and our 
determination that some method should be 
enacted, with provision for its enforcement; 
a law that should stay this destruction of 
our people. Do you know—if you do not, 
Woman can tell you—that the much-talked- 
of State School would be scarcely needed, 
if we could abolish the traffic which makes 
drunkards and criminals of parents, and 
sends children into the alms-house, or into 
the street to learn to be criminals them- 
selves? Whatever else women would or 
would not do with the ballot, I am sure 
that in this their votes would go for the 
saving of the people. And so we cannot 
but be burdened with a sense of duty and 
responsibility, which our disfranchisement 
debars us from satisfying. 








SECOND RHODE ISLAND HEARING.— 
ADDRESS OF F. A. HINCKLEY. 


We take the liberty of printing the en- 
closed extracts from a private letter ad- 
dressed by Miss Anna C, Garlin to the edit- 
ors of this paper. 

‘Lest you have not seen the account of 
our second Legislative Hearing, I send you 
a brief accountof it. Representatives’ Hall 
was again crowded; the committee and 
audience were attentive and courteous, and 
the Chairman of Committee has asked for 
tracts, etc., on the subject of Suffrage. I 
think he will treat the subject carnestly, 
and is inclined tofavor us. You shall have 
his report when it is made. 

“I want to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Frederick A. Hinckley, for his argument 
in behalf of our petition. It was sound- 
principled to the core, resting on those fun- 
damental truths which put the eternal rock 
beneath our feet. It was clear, comprehen- 
sive and logical in statement, and, above 
all, was full of that pure and noble feeling 
which only the finest quality of manhood 
can have or show in behalf of Woman. I 
have seldom been so entirely satisfied with 
any man’s presentation of our cause. I 
wonder if a man can realize, as we 
women who bear the burden of the least 
popular and most misunderstood work of 
this great Woman movement, sit wearied 
and somewhat sickened by the distasteful 
drudgery of reform, how we grow strong of 
faith and glad of heart again, when some 
“stainless knight and unselfish gentleman” 
enters the lists for us? 

“It is not every man who canat once fight 
for us and understand us, but be who can, 
will never lack for Woman's swift-springing 
gratitude. Hence this little word for Mr. 
Hinckley, which you may show him, if you 
please, as a token of feeling shared, I know, 
by all our women. I hope soon to send 
you afavorable report from our committee.” 


——-— - ee — 
“BY REASON OF HER SEX.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Alton, of Cleveland, O., 
having applied for a commission as Notary 
Public for Ohio, an office held by women in 
several other States, has received the follow- 
ing reply from Governor Bishop :— 

STavTe or Onto ExecutTivE DEPART- } 
MENT, CoLuMBus, Jan, 21, 1878. ‘ 

Mavam:--Your application for a Notari- 
al Commission for this State, has been refer- 
red to this Department by the President of 
the United States to whom it was addressed. 
It has been submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State who has given the follow- 
ing opinion upon your legal qualifications 
to receive a commission :— 

“The Statute provides that the Governor 
may appoint and commission Notaries Pub- 
lic as many citizens of the State, having the 
qualifications of electors, as may be deemed 
necessary.” 

“Mrs. Alton not being an ‘elector,’ by rea- 
son of her sex, is therefore not qualified to 
be commissioned as Notary Public.” 

Under this opinion, his Excellency the 
Governor is compelled to decline to issue a 
Notarial Commission to you as requested. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Ropert F. dumavrr, Private Sec. 
To Mrs. Helen C. Alton, East Oleveland, O 
ee 0D 
DOCTURS’ JUSTICE. 

The astute Dr. W. B. Richardson, in the 
supplement to the March Popular Science 
Monthly, speaking of the present system of 
public education, says: 

The system is doing sufficient evil to men; 
but what is to happen to the world if wo- 
men, anxious to emulate, are to have their 
way, and, like moths, follow their sterner 
mates into the midnight candle of learning? 
Up to this time the stability of the race in 
physical and mental qualities has greatly 
rested on the women. Let the fathers do 
what they might—in this age dissipate and 
duel and fight; in that age smoke, drink, 
and luxuriate; in another age run after the 
vain shadows of competitive exercises, men- 
tal or physical; still the women remained 
unvitiated, so that one-half the authorship 
of the race was kept intact as reasonable and 
responsible beings. In other words, there 
were mothers as well as fathers. But if in 
these days women, catching the infection 
of the present system, succeed in their 
clamor for admission into educational privi- 
leges, and mothers thereupon go out, as 
they certainly will, just in proportion as 
they go in, the case will be bad indeed for 
the succeeding generations. 

The justice of a plan by which women 
shall be kept in ignorance and drudgery, in 
order that men may indulge in all excesses 
with impunity, is of a piece with much doc- 
tor’s logic in these days. It seems a pity 
that one-half of the world should be denied 
the ‘‘excess” of a liberal education, while 
the other half can have not only all advan- 
tages of education, but may indulge in all 
kinds of debauchery, and sti'l keep from 
sinking utterly, by making stepping-stones 
of the oppression and degradation of wo- 
men; in short, that women must starve, ir 
order that men may surfeit themselves. 

Portland, Me. E. A. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart is said to own the 
largest single diamond in the United States, 
and its value is $35,000. 

Mrs. JANE G. Swissue_m will give some 
account of a private menagerie of wild ani- 
mals, ‘‘Tom and others,” kept as pets, in 
an illustrated supplement which Wide 
Awake promises its readers for April. 

Mrs. Raspi SONNENSCHEIN, of St. Louis, 
is said to be one of the most popular clergy- 
men’s wives in the Southwest. Her pres- 
ence is indispensable at all social and civic 
gatherings. 

GRACE GREENWOOD discloses the credit- 
able fact that Gen. Butler has shown much 
kindness to the wife and daughter of Mum- 
ford, the New Orleans man whom he had 
executed for pulling down the United States 
flag. 

Mrs. Annie D. C, Harpy, of Boston, is 
arranging classes in elocution for the physi- 
ological training of the human voice. She 
claims that this method of teaching will 
permanently cure all throat trouble which 
arises from an improper use of the voice, 
either in singing or speaking. 

Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, State Secretary of 
the W. C. T. U., spoke in the Leicester 
First Congregational vestry, Sunday even- 
ing, before the Women’s Reform Club. 
Her address was a very interesting one. 
There was a large audience, and much in- 
terest was manifested. 

Mrs. Lypra M. Mintuarp, wife of Judze 
Millard, of New York, has long been known 
as a poetic contributor to metropolitan peri- 
odicals, and has made translations from 
German, Swedish, Danish, French, Latin, 
Greek, and other tongues, besides being the 
authoress of several stories, popular in’ their 
day. 

Miss Kate CLAXTON, the actress, some 
years ayo advised her aunts to place their 
little fortunes in the hands of a Wall St. 
broker for investment. They did so, and 
the broker went into bankruptcy. The 
total amount was $12,000, and this sum, 
with interest added, Miss Claxton has just 
returned to the two old ladies, who had 
been left penniless by the broker’s failure. 

Mrs. GAINEs is said to have remarkable 
legal knowledge. Sheis reported as saying 
that she has really no attributes but endur- 
ance and the power of talking. Speaking 
of her long struggle, she says: ‘‘I never 
have had a notion of either dying or giving 
up.” As to talking, she says that she has 
found only one person who came near sur- 
passing her in that. 

Mrs. Frances F. Burnett, the author 
of ‘‘That Lass O’ Lowrie’s” isa graceful, 
agreeable, low-voiced woman, about thirty 
years old. She is an industrious and do- 
mestic person, of whom her husband says 
enthusiastically, ‘‘She can do anything.” 
She has nearly completed a story called 
“Haworth’s,” and when thisis finished, she 
intends to write a thoroughly American 
story. 

Lapy JANE ELLICcE recently presided over 
a conference of ladies interested in temper- 
ance work in London. She believed that 
the habit of drinking was becoming com. 
mon among young people, and increasing 
among the educated and wealthy classes. 
Ose encouraging circumstance, however, 
was, that although in former days she was 
generally the only person at table who ab- 
stained from strong drink, now she frequent 
ly met ladies and gentlemen who refrained 
from it. 

Miss Ruopa Brovueuton, the authoress, 
lives the greater part of the time in the 
beautiful vale of Clwyd, Wales, and has 
doubtless derived her love of scenery and 
her power of describing it from constantly 
having before her the mountains and vales 
of that beautiful country. She is about 
thirty years of age, and is described as 
‘‘spiritual in expression, with a light, quick, 
impatient manner. Her face is an intel- 
lectual one, with an appearance of active 
imagination. Sheis of agood figure, of about 
the average height.” 

Miss Atice McKer, of Chicago, was 
unable to pay the rent of her humble 
apartments, and a constable entered them, in 
order to levy upon her furniture. She pro- 
tested; he insisted, refusing to show his 
writ of authority. He had obtained en- 
trance by representing that he wished to 
obtain board. Miss McKee took a pistol 
from a bureau and shot the intruder dead 
On the trial it was proved that the pieces of 
furniture on which he was levying were ex- 
empt, and that throughout he had exhibited 
insolence and stupidity. The jury acquitted 
her; a verdict indicating that a woman in 
Chicago has some rights which even oflicers 
of the law are bound to respect. 
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POETRY. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
SUNSET. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Clond-crowned mountains and mists of light 
Shining fair through the summer night. 
Starry sheen just rising through 
Exhalations of evening dew; 
Clouds of sapphire, and clouds of pearl, 
Raby-tinted, their shapes unfurl. 
The lingering gleam of the golden mist 
Tinted with jasper and amethyst. 
The lessening light of the summer-tide, 
Where mountain ranges are glorified, 
To beautifal temples, that seem to wait, 
Portals of gold for the heavenly gate. 
Topaz and jasper are the walls, 
And over it all the glory falls. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





ede 
For the Woman's Journal. 
NIGHT AND DAY. 


BY SEPEES. 


I have two statues, Night and Day; 

Made by an artist far away. 

The first, aform of radiant mien 

Enveloped in a cloudy sheen. 

Her arms outstretched, her veil to hold, 

The crescent, on her brow so cold 

Symbols the Night; hereyelids down 

As though she blessed the sleeping town; 

The Cupids at her side you see; 

Inverted torches, tell to me 

That this is Night—most solemn Night,— 

The harbinger of joy and light, 

And rest to man from toil and care; 

This statue’s benediction—Prayer! 

The other statue—this is Day, 

And on its brow in quiet lay 

The morning star of pearly light 

Bidding adieu to shades of night. 

Her eyelids raised to greet the dawn 

Slow creeping, o’er the dewy lawn; 

The Cupids tripping by her side 

Say joy, and peace, and love betide, 

Their torches raised, they flaming sway 

Hither and thither—it is Day! 

In contrast seen, this Day and Night 

Assuring mortals, all is richt. 

The benediction of the Day 

Is ‘‘Work and never cease to pray!" 

Alike, and yet unlike to me, 

A holy rapture you can see 

In Night so calm, at peace, at rest; 

In Day, #0 joyous, both are best. 
—— 








For the Woman's Journal. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


BY WAYNE WILLOWS. 


“I think it better so, Willie. Better that 
we should part, and that the parting should 
be now.” 

The voice was low and very sad, but it 
was also firm and decisive. 

For a moment there was silence, and then 
Willard Cameron, said: 

«Lorena, will you tell me why you have 
come to this decision? Can you give as a 
reason, that you have ceased to love me, or 
prefer some other man?” 

“Yes, Willie, I will tell you my reason, 
for this step. It certainly is not that I do 
not love you, for I do so, very, very much! 
But mine is a love which will try to help 
you up instead of keeping you down. It is 
for this very reason that I love you, that I 
now tell you we must part.” 

She paused for an instant, and then con- 
tinued with a sound of tears in her voice: 

‘*‘When you came to me in the spring, I 
did not know how much pride there was in 
the world, or how much difference money 
and position made. And so, while we looked 
for the wild flowers we both loved, and 
which, when found, you told me so much 
of, and while we rowed on the lake in your 
beautiful little boat, or dreamed away the 
hours on its borders, I learned to care for 
you more and more, until you became to me 
more than anybody else in the world, and, 
I have sometimes feared, more than the God 
who made us. You remember that bright, 
lovely day in early June, when you said to 
me: 

‘Rena, darling, I love you. Could you 
be happy as my wife?” 

‘Happy! O Willie! You may not have 
forgotten how after you had made me ac- 
knowledge that I loved you, I ran away as 
soon as possible; but it was only that I 
might go to my room, and with a full heart 
thank God for allowing so much happiness 
to come to me, poor, unworthy child that I 
was; you know how swiftly the bright, glad 
days went by. How happy we were, think- 
ing nothing of the time when you must go 
back to the city and leave me; remember- 
ing only the blissful fact that we were to- 
gether and loved each other. 

‘And then, came the stories of the aristo- 
cratic friends in Boston, of how fast you 
were rising in your profession as a lawyer, 
and how your family confidently expected 
you to marry a rich, young lady, whose fa- 
ther was a famous lawyer and would help 
you agreat deal. And when I spoke of 
these stories to you, you could not deny 
them. And in a little while came that cruel 

letter from your mother, saying that I had 
tried to entangle you because you were rich; 
that I was no fitting companion for a young 
man in your position. Yes, and she called 
me low-bred and ignorant, and said that if 
you persisted in marrying me she would 
surely disown you forever. Willie, dear 
Willie, how that letter hurt me! Even now 
IT seem to feel the despair that nearly crush- 
ed me to the ground; nearly broke my heart. 
But after a timeI became calmer, and I 
think I could understand, in an imperfect 
way, what her feelings must be, when you 
wrote her that you were engaged toa girl 


like me. I have tried not to be rude or vul- 
gar, but how was your mother to kuow 
that? You are her only son, and her hopes 
for you have been, and are, very high. Far 
be it from me to blame her. And I know 
now, that I am not the companion who 
could help you to rise. Iam too ignorant, 
too little used to the world and its ways. 1 
have not studied to be wise as much as I 
might have done, and, sometime, you, the 
wise scholar would, if you married such as 
1, look for something in your wife more 
than mere affection, and might think with 
the world that you were wrongly mated. I 
realize this, and God, on whom I have call- 
ed for aid, has enabled me to decide that 
we shall be better apart; so to-night we 
part, perhaps forever.” 

Lorena Lincoln had felt the hands which 
grasped hers during every moment she had 
been speaking, growing colder and colder 
until they were like ice, but he did not 
speak until she had quite finished, and then 
he said: 

‘Rena, you will never know how I have 
suffered since yesterday morning. I love 
my mother, as few sons love their mothers, 
It would break my heart to be cast off from 
her love. But God alone knows what will 
become of me if I am obliged to give you 
up.” 

His face was ashy white, and his voice 
was like a moan. 

‘*You will go on as you have begun, and 
be a great and good man. I feel that this 
istrue. Try not to let this love-dream make 
you less useful or happy. We may meet 
again and under different circumstances. 
I trust you will forget me and be happy 
with another. But if you should continue 
to love me, and there ever comes a time 
when your mother has no cause to be 
ashamed of me, knowing me to be the one 
her gifted son has chosen, I will be your 
wife.” 

‘‘But that is vague, so uncertain.” 

“Yes, everything is vague and uncertain, 
but talking will alter nothing, so let us say 
good bye, knowing that He who is leading 
us in these dark paths does not willingly 
afflict his children.” 

They did say good-bye, after Willard 
Cameron had held her in a close embrace, 
and rained kisses on her lips, cheeks and 
eyelids; after he had declared that he should 
never marry, and that she should never be 
less to him than she was at that moment. 

Willard Cameron was the only son of a 
rich widow in Boston. He was rapidly ris- 
ing in his profession when my story opens. 
Hard study and steady practice brought on 
ill health, and he was advised by his physi- 
cian to gointo the country fora few months. 
Some time before that, he had been delayed 
by a slight railway accident, a few hours in 
Mendon, the town where honest farmer Lin- 
coln resided. He had been favorably im- 
pressed with its beauty, and when ‘‘the 
country” was mentioned, decided at once to 
goto Mendon. And so he became an in- 
mate of the Lincoln family, consisting of 
father, mother, one son and a daughter, 
Lorena. The latter’s beauty and intelligence, 
together with her sweet manner, soon won 
the heart of young Cameron. What the 
result was, we have already seen in her con- 
versation with her lover. 

* * * * . 

Seven times has spring brought forth her 
blossoms; seven long summer seasons have 
come and gone. Seven times have the har- 
vests been gathered in, when next my story 
opens. 

Willard Cameron was sitting alone in his 
office one morning, with an open paper, 
still damp from the press, in his hands, care- 
lessly glancing over its contents, when his 
eyes fell on the following announcement: 

The author of ‘“‘Chienburg” and ‘‘The 
Star of Hope” will read to-night in Tre- 
mont Temple. A literary treat is expected. 
People whose opinions can be relied upon 
in such matters, pronounce her the finest 
reader now in the country. We think no 

rson who has read her books will willing- 
y miss the opportunity of seeing her and 
hearing her voice. 

Willard Cameron at once resolved to go. 
It was not often in his busy life that he 
found time to read a novel, but he had read 
both the books named by the paper in his 
hand, and had been so interested that he 
had many times longed to know the author 
who wrote under the nom de plume. 

Never for a moment since his parting 
with Lorena Lincoln had he thought of 
marrying, although there was scarcely a 
young lady in the city, but would have been 
proud to have received the attentions of the 
handsome, rich and famous young lawyer. 
He said to himself on the morning he read 
of the reading to be at Tremont Temple, 
that he was growing old; thirty-two that 
very day. He suddenly recollected that, 
seven years ago that very night, Lorena had 
said to him her last good-bye under the 
chestnut tree near her father’s house. He 
had written her several times when the 
heart-ache had become stronger than he 
could bear, begging her to reconsider her 
decision, but had always received the same 
answer, “I cannot go intoa family when 
the mother would be ashamed to own me as 
her daughter.” 

* * * * ” 

Tremont Temple was ablaze with light. 

All the elite of the ‘‘athens of America” 





were present to listen to the young author- 





ess whose fame had spread so rapidly, and 
whose beauty was said to be so wonderful. 
The hour arrived. There was an eager, ex- 
pectant look on each face, a parting of lips, 
a levelling of glasses to the platform, as there 
stood before them a lovely, girlish figure 
with dark brown hair, and deep, lustrous 
blue eyes. When the murmur of applause 
had died away, a well known clergyman of 
the city stepped forward and introduced to 
the audience Miss Lorena Lincoln. Every- 
body pronounced Miss Lincoln’s reading 
enchanting. A shower of bouquets fell at 
her feet as she concluded, and the applause 
was tremendous. But there was one per- 
son there who threw no bouquet, who did 
not cheer, but covering his face with both 
his hands repeated again and again, ‘‘My 
God, I thank Thee.” 

The next day, sitting in her private parlor 
at the hotel with her hand in Willard Cam- 
eron’s, Lorena told him how it all came 
about. How she had studied, labored, 
hoped and prayed during tho last seven 
years, 

“You know, dear Willie,” she said, ‘‘you 
used to compliment me on my composition 
and reading. AfterI gave you up,I re- 
solved with God’s help to gain a position in 
which no one could look down upon me. 
As the years went by and I heard that you 
were still unmarried, the sweet thought 
often came to me that perhaps you loved me 
still, and then I worked harder, for I want- 
ed to become worthy of your regard!” 

‘You were as worthy of it seven years 
ago as you are to-day,” was the answer, 
“but I hope you will not send me away 
again.” 

Her large, blue eyes looked confidingly 
into his own, and in them Willard Cameron 
read his answer. 

Mrs. Cameron was delighted to receive 
the gifted Miss Lincoln as a daughter, and 
was more than astonished when her son 
said: 

“She is the girl I loved seven years ago, 
and have loved ever since.” 

It is still told among the fashionable cir- 
cles of Boston, how Lawyer Cameron be- 
came enamored of his beautiful wife on the 
occasion of her first public reading in that 
place, and those who tell it really believe it, 
never dreaming that his first word of love 
were whispered near the little brook which 
runs through the Lincoln farm in the town 
of Mendon. 

All this happened ‘‘once upon a time,” 
and those who see now peacefully the !ives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cameron glide along, do 
not mistrust how their early years were 
clouded. 





———_ o> 
SUFFRAGE ALIVE IN COLORADO. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—Your readers must 
be well aware, after reading the account 
of the proceedings of the Colorado Woman 
Suffrage Association, at their annual meet- 
ing, including the excellent address of the 
President, Dr. Alida C. Avery, that the 
cause is by no means given up in this State. 
Look well to your laurels, oh friends of 
Massachusetts; we may yet be first to gain 
the victory! I believe we might have had 
a majority vote cast in our favor last fall, 
had more women worked for it. Of course 
the friends of Equal Suffrage did all they 
could; but too many of our women—at 
least in this vicinity—were either indifferent 
or opposed. It is not strange that men, 
fearful, perhaps, of losing a portion of their 
power, should be chary of the privileges 
they enjoy. I have heard some men say, 

‘‘Well, we should be smart to give women 
the ballot, and let them get the power in 
their own hands—for that is what they 
would do, and keep it, too.” 

If that is the case, but few women appear 
to be aware of the latent power they possess. 
It is surprising that women themselves 
should be so blind to their own interests. 
If the women of the country should now 
rise up en masse, and demand their rights, 
they would be granted. I say this advisedly, 
in face of the fact that the petitions to Con- 
gress have been set aside. Members of 
Congress generally aim to carry out the 
wishes of their constituency. 

Nearly every man I talked with who 
voted ‘‘Not Approve,” said that if he 
thought the majority of women wanted it, 
he was quite willing they should have the 
right of Suffrage, but he would not force 
upon them a responsibility they did not 
generally desire. I only regretted that I 
could not prove that it was the desire of the 
majority. I think, however, these gentle- 
men would be astonished, did they know 
how many really do favor the movement, 
either openly or in secret; but the silent 
ones ought to speak out, and let their influ- 
ence be felt on the right side. 

It is thought by many of the voters here 
that the best way, and the only right way, 
to test the question, would be to appoint a 
day for the women to vote on it by them- 
selves. Of course these masculine friends 
think the majority would vote not to vote. 
Well, I would like to see the plan tried. 
Those who voted against would be forced 
to admit there was one occasion on which 
they wished to make use of the ballot; and 
those who were too indifferent to trouble 
themselves about it, could not do much 
harm. Atleast their names would not be 
counted in opposition. Besides, many 





timid ones would then find that the lions in 
the pathway to the polls had dwindled to 
an infinitesimal size. 

One woman to whom I presented a peti- 
tion refused to sign, because she did not 
think it ‘‘a woman’s place to take part in 
politics.” ‘‘What should I do,” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘with my little children, if called 
to serve on a jury.” I replied that her cir- 
cumstances being known, she would not be 
chosen. At any rate, she would have suffi- 
cient excuse for declining to serve. Yet 
the same woman was heard to admit that 
she would like to vote to close the liquor 
saloons, One reason, perhaps, of the indif- 
ference of women, is that they have been 
educated to think from so narrow and self- 
ish a standpoint, it being considered un- 
womanly, ridiculous, even, for them to in- 
terest themselves outside of the immediate 
home circle. Consequently, many will say: 
“I cannot see that voting would bring me 
either wealth or leisure, or be of use to me 
in any way, so I shall not bother my head 
about it.” Doubtless there are, in this 
State, more enterprising, business women, 
in proportion to the whole number, than 
can be found anywhere else in the Union. 
I have known one personally who was the 
acknowledged head of the family; energetic, 
shrewd, a far better manager than her 
husband, who, by the way, was a man of 
good habits, but lacked the tact and ‘‘nush” 
possessed by his helpmeet. Her individual 
labor was also a large source of income to 
the family. On my expressing surprise to 
an acquaintance that she was not an advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage, the reply was: 
“Oh, she does not ask for her rights, but 
she takes them.” 

The fear of public opinion, which has 
deterred so many from even daring to think, 
is rapidly disappearing, since public opinion 
is becoming so much modified Mrs, Grun- 
dy is less thought of than in the East; 
though we are not entirely beyond her in- 
fluence, even in the Rocky Mountains. 

How shall we present the subject to our 
indifferent sisters so that they shall look at 
it in its true light? One thing is certain, 
that when the franchise is granted us, very 
few women, if any, will vote in favor of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Men 
themselves admit that, and this is why 
many are unwilling to give us a chance. 
They do not want. their freedom interfered 
with. Yes,—freedom to ruin themselves 
and families! Oh, would to God some 
means could be devised to rid our fair land 
of this foul blot! Nodoubt much good has 
been accomplished by the friends who have 
endeavored to stay the tide of intemperance; 
but after all, it is only asa ripple on the 
vast ocean. I do not believe it can be done 
by legislation, either. There is such a 
strong sentiment in favor of alcoholic 
liquors, that the law will be evaded by all 
possible means. It is said that those who 
drink will obtain the means of indulgence, 
whether temperance laws are in force or 
not. Be that as it may, we do not see 
them reeling about the streets and fighting, 
where the laws forbid the sale. And surely 
there is less temptation to those poor weak 
mortals who are trying to reform, but who 
cannot passa saloon without having their 
heads turned. Even did a prohibitory law 
make no perceptible difference in the 
amount of drunkenness, it would be right; 
for when the laws of our republic sanction 
what is a known evil and curse, whither are 
we tending? 8. J. GRIFFIN. 

Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado, 


pie’ 
BEECHER ON PROGRESS, 





On Sunday morning, the 17th ult., Henry 
Ward Beecher, in announcing the services 
conducted by Miss Amanda Smith, the col- 
ored evangelist, at the Bethel and May- 
flower missions connected with his church, 
made the following remarks: 

“Tam very glad we have come to a time 
when the mouths are opened of those of 
every rank and degree in society whose ex- 

rience entitles them to give a word of 
instruction. Toward the close of my long 
ministry, I am permitted to see a revolution 
completed. hen I began to preach, it 
would have been considered monstrous for 
a woman to be an instructor. We have 
overcome the barbarism of that notion, and 
have found out that whenever God inspires 
a woman with the capacity and the desire 
to speak, she has aright to speak. When 
I became your pastor, it would have been 
as much as all my influence could have 
done to have prevented the expulsion from 
this house of a colored person who should 
have come in and sat down here like any 
other Christian; but I have lived to see the 
day, not only when a colored man and a 
ootaved woman can sit in any respectable 
congregation unabashed and unrebuked as 
worshipers of a common God, but when 
they become our instructors, when they 
hold office, when they stand in Congress, 
when they are admitted upon juries, and 
when they can even ride by our sides in an 
omnibus. I have lived to be privileged to 
give notice that a colored sister will con- 
duct meetings in the missions of this church 
from day to day; and what is better than 
that, to follow it up with the recognition 
and declaration that her message has been 
eminently wise and eminently successful, 
acknowledged of God, and approved among 
men. 

This is a great revolution. Caste and 
‘a aan are the toughest things that we 

now anytning about; and to have lived to 
see, in so signal a manner, a change wrought 
throughout the Christian world in regard 
to women, and in regard to the mission of 





any race that has a power in itself, is to 
have lived in a glorious day. It has come 
through much struggle, and not a little 
blood—a part of it, at any rate; but having 
come, not only is it a testimony of victory 
over past prejudice, but it is a harbinger, an 
auspicious sign, of greater victories in the 
future.” 





ese 
WHY I BELIEVE IN SUFFRAGE. 


Eprrors JourNaL.—In a late issue of 
your paper, I read a reply from a lady to a 
request for the reasons of her belief in Wo- 
man Suffrage. Since doing so, I have felt 
impelled to give you mine, though I may 
nct have a single new idea, or present the 
subject in any more attractive form than 
others have done; still I want to make the 
reason so plain that he who runs may read. 

First, then. A woman has the God-given 
right to the best education she can possibly 
obtain. Every one concedes that the ballot 
is the best educator we have. Where, in 
the annals of history, do we find that 
fathers are more interested in the education 
of their children than are the mothers? 
Yet the mothers have no voice in making 
the laws, or arrangements for educating 
these children. When the little ones are 
grown, who so anxious as this same mother 
that they shall be pure, upright men and 
women? Yet she has no voice to stay the 
flood of intemperance that threatens to en- 
gulf the youth of our land. If ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny” for Man, 
why not for Woman? Why need Woman 
be treated more unjustly than the negro, 
who, before Suffrage was granted him, paid 
no taxes? These are some of my reasons 
for my belief in Woman Suffrage. 

D. A. A. 

Hartland, N. ¥. 
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POISONOUS CANDY. 


A candy maker has been on trial at Bos- 
ton for adulterating his confectionary, and 
has been convicted. This particular com- 
plaint was against chromate of lead, which 
the manufacturer admitted using to the ex- 
tent ofa grain anda half to a pound of 
candy, and his defense was that, though he 
knew chromate of lead to be poisonous, he 
did not consider the amount he used to be 
injurious. He said that the only reason he 
used this substance, was to secure a har- 
mony of color, but he was obliged to ad- 
mit that chromate of lead was the cheapest 
coloring that could be purchased. Several 
other candy makers testified that they only 
used vegetable coloring matter, and found it 
entirely satisfactory, and it also came out 
in the testimony that there is a statute in 
France, expressly forbidding the use of chro- 
mate of leadthere. But it is not alone with 
the coloring matter that a great deal of the 
candy used is adulterated. A large part of 
the cheap candy sold everywhere is com- 
posed of terra alba, a white powder, instead 
of sugar. In fact so much of this adulter- 
ated stuff is sold, that honest manufacturers, 
who use sugar alone, cannot compete with 
it. And the discouraging thing about it is 
that reputable dealers will keep it, and re- 
spectable people will buy it, knowing it to 
be impure, because it can be sold for a few 
cents a pound cheaper than a genuine arti- 
cle! If they would only eat what they buy 
themselves, it would not matter so much, 
but the children are the great candy eaters, 
and it is their stomachs that have to suffer 
generally. ‘There is a simple test for the 
purity of confectionery, within the reach of 
all who care to try it. Itis to put afew 
lumps in a vial partly filled with water. 
Pure sugar candy will dissolve completely. 
The terra alba candy will deposit a sediment 
at the bottom more or less thick according 
to the amount of dirt used. 

oe 


IMPRISONED FOR LIFE. 





Edward Newman, of New York, has been 
convicted of murder in the second degree 
for killing Katie Hayes, a girl who had re- 
jected him. The jury were out only half 
an hour. Newman seemed little affected 
by the announcement of the verdict, and re- 
ceived his life sentence without change of 
countenance. His mother and sister, who 
were present, were deeply affected. Judge 
Davis, in passing sentence, said: ‘‘The jury 
have taken into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances which have tended to show, if 
possible, that you were affected by that mal- 
ady which seems to have afflicted your par- 
ents; and they have, in my judgment, done 
only an act of mercy in giving you the ben 
efit of the doubt, and finding you guilty in 
the second degree. It has occurred not un- 
frequent!y within the last few years in this 
city that young men have murdered the 
professed objects of their affections because 
they have refused to join them in marriage. 
You, doubtless, killed that poor girl because 
she would not permit you to be her husband, 
and she fell a victim, probably, toa momen- 
tary feeling of revenge rather than a pre- 
meditation to kill. So your offense is justly 
found to be murder in the second degree. 
If, unhappily, hereafter the malady that 
seems to have affected your mother should 
come upon you, you will be in a position 
where you will receive tender and kind 
treatment. But, if you retain your mental 
power, you must through your life remain 
a prisoner. I hope your case will be a 
warning to prevent affairs of this kind from 
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occurring in this city. I hope all young 
men will understand that not only the 
basest, meanest crime that they can commit 
is to murder the girl for whom they have 
professed to have affection, but that it is 
one which will be surely punished. You 
owe much to that sister who stood by you 
—who, through a life of fourteen years, 
seems to have devoted herself without any 
help from you to the support of your un- 
fortunate mother. The sentence of the 
Court is that you be imprisoned in State 
prison at hard labor for the full term of 


your natural life.” 
oe 


AN AWFUL NIGHT ON MT. WASHINGTON. 





The Times’ special reports from the Mount 
Washington signal service station have told 
of the fearful gale on the night of January 
10, but the entire scene, and its heart-appall 
ing character, can never be told. The New 
York Herald has a letter from Littleton, giv- 
ing some further accounts. It seems that 
the gale from the east and northeast, singu- 
larly enough—must have attained the fright- 
ful maximum velocity of 200 miles an hour; 
the highest that has ever been recorded, in 
any part of the world, and equal toatyphoon 
in the China seas. The men (Mr. Murphy 
and his assistant) had to thrust out the 
anemometer from the roof and hold it by 
main strength, fora few moments—for, to 
fasten it, would have been to have had it 
snapped off in a minute. Necessarily the 
full force of a great gale cannot thus be en- 
tirely marked; but it marked up to 186 miles 
an hour—and how much more is not known. 
The Herald's letter says :— 

The ice and sleet drifted so frightfully 
that eight panes of glass were broken, ren- 
dering the adjustment of the storm-shutters 
a work of unusual danger and difficulty. 
The timbers creaked and strained, and such 
was the deafening roar of the tempest, and 
the rattling of the ice against the building, 
that it was impossible to be heard, when 
shouting at the top of the voice, at ayers 
distance. The record showed that during 
the night the wind blew thirty-five miles 
more rapidly thav ever experienced on 
Mount Wesklogien. and the highest velocity 
in the world. 

During the storm, which lasted twenty 
hours, the barometer fell 1.130 inches, the 
greatest change ever observed since the sta- 
tion was established there. The narrator 
likened the storm to a gale at sea. There 
would be a lull fora few seconds, then a 
terrific roar and rush of ice and snow and 
sleet against the building which threatened 
its existence. While the gale was at its 
highest point of fury, the men prepared 
themselves for the worst. The unusual se- 
verity of the storm, led them to believe that 
the little building in which they were sta- 
tioned, would be raised from its founda- 
tion and sent spinning into Tuckerman’s 
ravine or the yawning gulf below. Each 
man wrapped himself tightly in furs and 
blankets. The ropesand chains were made 
doubly secure and every precaution taken to 
guard against accident. 

The supposition is that the velocity of the 
wind at one time was greater than that giv- 
en, being, according to the opinion of the 
officer, upto 200 miles an hour. In expos- 
ing the anemometer, the danger was so great 
that the exact figures could not be obtained. 
The quantity of snow, sleet, and hail which 
fell during the twenty hours of the storm, 
equalled 2.89 inches of water. The cold 
was so intense that a basin of water, within 
two feet of the fire, was frozen, and the 
men had the utmost difficulty in keeping 
themselves from freezing to death. The 
officers speak of their experience with a 
shudder. 
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AGIN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Post and Tribune: 
Since the commencement of the hard times, 
I have seen many reasons for it, but the 
right one has not been given yet. 

The trouble is that the women folks are 
getting to be too independent. They are 
like the Chinese. Many of them, who are 
compelled by necessity, do a man’s work for 
less than a man would take. 

One of my neighbors is sickly, and his 
wife learned to manage the farm, and she 
is learning her girls to understand farming. 
This ought to be prohibited. 

Now, if women are agoing to be learned 
to do for themselves, we men will have to 
meet more competition than we have even 
now with the foreigners. Women must be 
kept in their sphere. 

Another objection to our having women 
learned is that if girls can earn money the 
Same as boys, they won't be content to do 
housework for board and clothes. 

Of course, it is well enough for every 
man to educate first his own daughters, so 
that if they don’t marry well they can do 
something besides teach school at poor pay; 
but, on the whole, we must set our faces 
against female education. What says Grace 
Manning to this? A. 8. Mupp. 

Myer Corners, Detroit, Feb. 10, 1878. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


The friends of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Will be glad to read the following extracts 


from a private letter just received by one of 
the editors: 


ut expect to be at home about the last of 
arch, and after about two weeks of en- 
gagements in New England in April, to 
wind up for this season. 
' always have it in my mind to write let- 
ers tothe Woman’s JOURNAL on these trips, 
a there is no end of hopeful and interest: 
tits Matters to report. But every year my 
= iS more and more absorbed by women 
© call on me, invite me to their clubs, 








make receptions for me, and in other ways 
occupy mytime. Their object is conversa- 
tion on subjects connected with the growth 
and development of a true womanhood, and 
I am as happy to meet them as they can be 
desirous to meet me. I go to many places 
where the JouRNAL does not—in Lowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Kansas, and I 
sometimes feel that I am doing missionary 
work in advance of our paper, and had bet- 
ter do that than write for it, especially as 
you are always flooded with matter. Make 
my regardsto Lucy Stone and believe me, 
yours very truly, Mary A. LiveERMORE. 


—_——_e > o 
A REAL TRAGEDY. 


A San Francisco correspondent of the 
Dramatic News says that ‘‘The same pain- 
ful and yet sensational interest which has 
attached to all Miss Clara Morris’ latter day 
appeararmces was present on Monday night. 
The assumed suffering of Jane Eyre was 
intensified by the real suffering of Clara 
Morris, and it seemed at times as if she 
would be unable to carry the performance 
toanend. We have before commented on 
the barbarity of this spectacle of an ago- 
nized woman striving through her real tears 
to assimilate to herself a fictitious character. 
In the third act, what was to be a simulat- 
ed fainting fit became almosta real one, and 
the audible groans of the woman lent a 
strange and painful aspect to the perform- 
ance. A cup of medicine was brought on 
the stage, and not until Miss Morris had 
drank copiously from it did she recover the 
vital energy to go on with her part. The 
curtain remained down thirty-two minutes 
between the first and the second acts, twen- 
ty-seven minutes between the second and 
the third, and something over twenty min- 
utes between each of the others. We there- 
fore have, besides the sight of real genius 
in Miss Morris, the constant though mor- 
bid interest in seeing her which is described 
by Eugene Sue in the case of the English- 
man who follows the wild-beast tamer Mo- 
rok, wherever he exhibits, in the certainty 
of at last seeing him eaten up. Each time 
we see Miss Morris we feel that it may be 
the last time she is ever seen on the stage. 
Every engagement she has played during 
the past two years has been predicted as her 
last. Yet ever and anon she starts again 
from her privacy to give us another sight 
of her gradually failing powers; we mean 
gradually failing in their continuity, for 
this remarkable woman still has bursts of 
thrilling power which take an audience by 
storm.” 





KEEP YOUR BOOKS IN ORDER. — 





Self-Adjusting Book-Rack 


PATENTED, JULY, 1874. 
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When one or more books are removed from this 
rack, it adjusts itself to those remaining. It is use- 
ful and ornamental. Frank G. Clarke, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., under date of Sept. 28, 1877, writes,— 
“Tam now using one of your Self-Adjusting Book- 
Racks, and find it one of the most useful and orna- 
mental pieces of my office furniture." 


PRICE, $3.00. 


Send for circulars. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. m. 








Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap; Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all om 
stores ggg the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER &Co., 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Hows, 
Lucy Strong, 
H. B. Buackwe tt, 


T. W. Hieernson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Cius Ratrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL Offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WILLIAM CuR- 
TIs. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeoreE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georck Wittiam 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Higern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart Miu. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
worTH HiaaGInson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georee F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore's new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes, 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for @ year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address, 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 


Trusses. 
Prof. Bainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Teees ly14 


$25 A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

32 C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 














PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


AtNo 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo 
graphs from Cartesde Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS! 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876" 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


MFOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week. 
‘1° 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
| Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low FPrices! 
JOEL GOLDTRWATII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue, lyl 
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The Woman's Journal. 











Boston, Mar. 16, 1878. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing sgupitanene, and sepetn te the 
business department of the , mus’ res: 
to Box 368, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
grent of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


It-is understood that the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage will report 
a bill in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives next Monday, conferring Muni- 
cipal Suffrage upon women who pay a poll- 
tax and register their names and who possess 
the qualifications of age, residence and educa- 
tion required of male voters. The discus- 
sion in the House upon the Bill, will proba- 
bly take place on next Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. 

The Committee will also report in the 
Senate a Joint Resolve for a Constitutional 
Amendment; also upon the subject of Tax- 
paying Municipal Suffrage. Action in the 
Senate upon these points will, it is hoped, 
be postponed until after the debate and vote 
of the House upon the Municipal Suffrage 
Bill. 

It is worthy of notice that,for seven years 
past, every Committee which has considered 
the Woman Suffrage question in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has reported in its favor. 

5 i ated 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The speech of William I. Bowditch be- 
fore the Suffrage Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, in behalf of tax-paying 
women, is a remarkable summary of facts 
and figures. It is carefully prepared, and 
well calculated to open the eyes of every 
one who reads, to the crying injustice which 
is inflicted upon women who are taxed, and 
who have no representation in the matter 
of their taxes. 

This speech, with those made on the 
same occasion by Abby W. May and James 
Freeman Clarke, was sent, in a supplement 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL, to every sub- 
scriber. For the value of these speeches is 
not local. They will be a means of en- 
lightenment everywhere. 

We have still a large supply on hand, 
which we will send post-paid to any ad- 
dress, for two dollars a hundred. Those 
who receive them should see that they are 
circulated and read, as one of the very best 
sources of enlightenment. Please send at 
once for a hundred of them. L. 8. 
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DOG MONEY. 


A certain little village in Massachusetts 
wishing to establish a public library, took 
the usual steps to thatend. The citizens 
appointed a committee, one member of 
which was a woman, one of the best edu 
cated persons in the village. As usual, it 
was found difficult to raise so much money 
as was necessary to make a valuable library. 
There was a dilemma. But human beings 
are fruitful in expedients. Some one re- 
membered that the money raised from the 
taxes on dogs might be legally used for pur- 
poses of education. If this money could 
be had for the library, it would enable the 
committee to increase the number and 
value of the books. 

But the money could only be secured by 
votes. The one woman on the committee, 
who would have gladly voted to appropri- 
ate the dog tax for books, was not allowed 
to vote. Nor was any other woman able 
todoso. The men of the committee, who 
wanted a good library, felt, for the first time, 
perhaps, the loss of the help which a wo- 
man’s vote would have given, when the 
lady said to her fellows of the committee, 
who were about to ask the town authorities 
for the money from the dog tax, and to vote 
for it also: “I shall pray for your success: 
I wish I could vote for it.” L. 8. 


HAZING BY COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


The public has lately been shocked and 
surprised by the shameful and criminal 
“hazing” practiced by college students. 
College Faculties in all the institutions thus 
disgraced, seem to need some factor which 
they do not now possess, to keep their stu- 
dents within reasonable bounds. 

Did it even oceur to Dr. McCosh, that if 
women students were admitted at Prince- 
ton, as they are at Oberlin, Ann Arbor, 
Cornell, and Boston University, hazing at 
Princeton would be an unheard of thing, as 
it is unheard of at the colleges above named? 

It is in the nature of men and women to 
desirc the respect of each other. This can 
only be had by deserving it. When young 
men and women meet every day for recita- 
tion, each must be on its best behavior, to 

















secure the approval of the other. Each is 
held in check by the presence of the other. 
It is the Woman factor which Princeton 
needs. L. 8. 


oer 
BOSTON TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 


The following additional petition of tax- 
paying women of Boston, has been present- 


ed by Senator Palmer. 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in General Court assembled:— 

We, the undersigned, tax-payers of the Common- 
wealth, respectfully request the passage of a law or 
laws, conferring upon us and other women who pay 
taxes on property, the right to vote for town and city 
officers and to take part in the management of town 
and city affairs, on the same terms on which such 
rights are now heid by men who are tax-payers: 


Sarah Brigham Jacobs, Mrs. Hiland Lockwood, 

Mrs. M. e Anderson, Mrs. Ephraim Lombard, 

Mrs. R. A. Baker, Mrs. John G. Daggett, 

Miss Evelyn G. Baker, Mrs. Eliza A. Squire, 

Mrs. Chantes H. Browne, Mrs. Jacob H. Lombard, 

Mrs. Mary A. Bates, 

Mrs. Mary Feenan, 

Mrs. Charles R. Atwell, 

Mrs. Charles K. Basley, 

Mrs. Edward Gay, 

Mrs. Oliver G 1 

Miss Charlotte Adams, 

Mrs, Sarah Paige Richards, 
rs. F. A. Caryl, 

Mrs. John M. Newhall, 

Mrs. Frank F. Bowman, 

Mrs. Geo. A. Shaw, 


Mrs. Margaret J. Napier, 
Mrs. Joanna K. Stacy, 
Mrs. Arthur Freeman, 
Mrs. Joseph Gass, 

Mrs Andrew Bigelow, 
Mrs. E. A. Boyden, 
Mrs. Benjamin Wood, 
Mrs. Mary C. Allen, 
Mrs. Elvia Wetherse, 
Mrs. Freeman Bowker, 
Miss Lucy M. Newhall, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Shurtleff, 
Mrs. C. A. Bradstreet, Mary A. Sewall, 

Miss Sarah Parker, Miss Sarah Parker, 
Mrs. Annie E. Richardson, Mrs. Sarah B. Finney, 
Mrs. Mary E. Parker, Mrs. Jane R Pitts, 
Mrs. G. W. Rice, Miss Emma L. Thayer, 
Mrs. Charles Newhall. 





oe 
LOWELL TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION, 


The following T'ax-payers’ petition has 
been presented to the House by Francis Carll, 
Representative of Lowell. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of Mase. 
achusetts;— 

The undersigned women tax-payers and owners of 
property in Lowell, respectfully represent that there 
are, on the tax-lists of Lowell, the names of 534 citi- 
zens, women, mostly single women and widows, each 
of whom pay taxes this year upon property of $1000 
and upwards; their total taxes amounting to $35,070,- 
81, which at $14.30 per $1000 represents a valuation 
of property held by women, in Lowell, of 7'wo Mil- 
lion Four Hundred and Fifty-Two Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars. $2,452,500.00. In regard to the 
amount and expenditure of our taxes we have no 
legal expression whatever. 

We respectfully remind you that the institutions of 
this Commonwealth have always recognized the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘Taxation and Representation are insepa- 
rable.” 

We therefore pray that you will so change the elec- 
tion laws that hereafter women who pay a tax may 
be enabled to vote in Town-meetings and Municipal 
Elections. 

Mrs. Sally French, 
Mrs. L. B. Peabody, 
Mrs. Adelaide Bates, 
Mrs, Helen Eastman, 
Mrs. Mary H. Lyman, 
Mrs. D. M. Frye, 
Helen C. Frye, 
Agnes A. Robinson, 
rs. Joshua Merrill, 
Mrs. J. F. Evans, 
Mrs. I. E. Crane, 
J. K. Fellows, 
Mary P. Bell, 
Ruth E. Varney, 
Sarah W. Stuart, 
Pamelia 8, Drew, 
Mary A. Goodale, 
Mary E. Drew, 
Mrs. A. R. Abbott, 
Miss Harriet Merriam, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Morey, 
Mrs. L. C. Wing, 
Mrs. Daniel Moore, 
Mrs. H. A. Thompson, 


Mrs. C. B. Richmond, 
Lucia Richmond, 
Mary P. Reed, 
Mrs. Augustus E. Spalding, 
Mrs. B. C. Sargent, 
Mrs. Louisa Puffer, 
Helen J. Bartlett, 
Mrs. 8. A. Brown, 
Mrs. L. C. Frye, 
Miss E. F. Sherman, 
Mrs. J. B. Fielding, 
Miss E. W. Clement, 
Lucy A. Brady, 
Mrs. 8. M. Hutchinson, 
Mrs. 8. B. Eaton, 
Mrs. Sally 8. Messer, 
* Betsey Goding 
L. D. Gilson, 
Mrs. C. Dinsmore, 
R. H. Allyn, M. D. 
Mary A. Hall, M. D. 
Mrs. Mary H. Semple, 
Mrs. Samuel Garland, 
Helen E. Garland, 


Maria Swan, Lucy M. Dennis, 
Olive Swan, Sarah J. Swan, 

Mrs. Sidney Spalding, Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 
Mrs. Johu Nesmith, Mrs. F. A. Hildreth, 


Mrs. F. 8. Greenhalge, 
Miss J. D. Nesmith, 
Miss Lucy C. Nesmith, 
Miss Roena Hildreth, 
Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. Albert Wheeler, 
Mrs. James Kent, 
Mrs. 8. A. Danis, 
Mrs. Haggett, 

Aurelia L. Howe, 
Laura F. Howe, 

Miss A. E. Thurston, 
Mrs. T. G. Gerrish, 
Mrs. D. H. Dean. 


Mrs. E. A. Coffin, 
Mrs. Tapparn Wentworth, 
Miss Alice Brown, 
Helen Eastman, 
Mrs, A. W. Buttrick, 
Mrs. Sabra Wright, 
Miss Helen W. Wright, 
Miss C. J. Darracott, 
Mrs. H. L. Melvin, 
ae 5. Bergman, 

rs. Dav’ ogers, 
Mrs. Isaac Place, 
Mrs. S. C. Hylan, 
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HAVERHILL TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 


The following petition has been presented 
in the Senate by Hon. Jackson B. Swett, of 


Haverhill. 


We the undersigned,tax-payers of the City of Haver- 
hill, respectfully request the passage of a law or laws, 
conferring upon usand other women who pay taxes 
on property, the right to vote for town and city offi- 
cers on the same terms on which such rights are now 
held by men who are tax-payers. 

Mrs. M. Longley Mrs. Samuel Chase, 
Mrs. Humphrey Hoyt, | Mrs. Benj. Kimball, 
Mary Alice Hoyt, Louisa A. Greene, 
Mrs. Isaac Harding, M. L. J. Harding, 
Mrs. Ann Harding, Mrs. Sarah Smith, 
Mrs. Abbey M. Haseltine, we David Palmer, 


Mrs. E. West, . Woodward, 
Mrs. H. Tibbitts, M.A. Flagg, 

F. Moody, Mrs H.C. Crownin, 
Mrs. ert A. Chase, Mrs. L. E. Chipman, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Hill, C. M. Webster, 
Mrs. Ann Snay, Mrs. P. C. Holt, 


Mrs. Sarah A. Morse, 
Mrs. A. S. Shaw, 
Mrs. Susan E. Carter, 
Mrs. Olive H. Durgan, 
Mrs. Alice Tuttle, 


Mrs. N. E, Kimball, 
Mrs. J. R. Nutting, 
Mrs. Louisa Caldwell, 
Mrs. E. M. Haynes, 
Miss Carrie Boynton, 
Miss Sarah Emerson, Mrs. Martha Chase, 
Mrs. Sarah Webster, Mrs. Leucien Smiley, 
Mrs. a | Whittaker, Mrs. “Tt E. Rowe, 
Mrs. H. N. West, Mrs. M. A. Blake, 
Mrs. Mary R. Parker, Mrs. Harriet C. Johnson, 
Mrs. Mary C. Wells, Mrs. Susan E. Merrill, 
Mrs. J. A. K. Greene, Mrs. E. A. Bullen. 


PUSH THINGS—LETTER FROM REV. DR. 
ELIOT. 


Epirors WomMan’s JouRNAL:—I write 
this line only to add my testimony to that of 
H. B. B. in your last issue, that ‘‘It is the 
right time to press Woman's claim” to a 
just and full recognition under the law. 
Intentional delay in any movement of moral 
reform is, as it ought to be, fatal. We can 
afford to be “defeated” a hundred times; 
we cannot afford to waste our working-time 
in sleep. ‘Push things,” is the only sure 
road to victory. How has every step in so- 
cial regeneration in times past been gained? 
Take English or American history for the 
answer. The true advocates of progress, of 
human emancipation, of enlarged thought, 
of Equal Rights, have never known what be- 
ing beaten means. The seeming defeat does 
them good, and strengthens their sinews, 
and fills them with a larger hope, for ina 
just cause victory at iast is sure, and is all 
the greater, being delayed. ‘‘Now the just 
shall live by faith; but if any man (which 








includes woman) draws back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.” That is good 
Scripture, and it is the life-long experience 
of every true worker, whatever his cause 
may be. Yours truly, 
W. G. Eviror. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 7, 1878. 
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A WIDER RANGE OF TOPICS. 


Asubscriber, while renewing her subscrip- 
tion, makes the following criticism and sug- 
gestions :— 

Epitors JouRNAL:—lIn the deep interest I 
have always taken in the paper, and the 
cause it represents, 1 send a word of friend- 
ly criticism. No one thinks more of her 
own sex, or has more faith inits future than 
I; and yet, I have long wanted to say to 
you frankly, that it seems to me a pity for 
the JouRNAL to confine itself so entirely to 
feminine affairs. 

Would there be any difficulty in giving a 
womanly view of the world as it goes, and 
in holding your columns open for discus- 
sions as to the right and wrong of questions 
which we are sure of voting on, in the 
course of time? Dr. Bellows used to give 
out a clarion sound on the news of every 
week, in the Liberal Christian, and it told 
for righteousness. There is nothing I know 
of anywhere to take its place, good as the 
Register is, Could not Mr. Ames, or Mr. 
Hale be pressed into doing that excellent 
service for the mothers of the land? 

If women, as a class, take no interest in 
the world, which is making history now, is 
it not time for them to be educated up to it? 
And what better work is there than that, 
for your own delightful writer, Mr. Higgin- 
son? Our ignorance with regard to the 
financial matters which are convulsing our 
country, is lamentable. Can you not open 
our eyes to see more clearly? 

Depend upon it, my friends, we women 
fail more from lack of knowledge than 
from any thing else. It seems to me, that 
your paper is the very thing to supply the 
deficiency. Teach us how, and we will 
stand up to the rack and do our duty. 

For the honor of womanhood, allow me 
to protest against the ‘‘Sketches” in the last 
paper, by Dr. May. If there are those wo- 
men who would marry merely to be sup- 
ported, and because the world expects them 
to marry, even though there were no added 
horrors, it seems to me there is no necessity 
for publishing the melancholy facts. Hon- 
est and honorable young women would go 
to work, and thank heaven for a ‘‘crystal 
conscience. 

Mrs. Livermore’s lecture on ‘‘Superfluous 
Women” converted my husband, much to 
my delight. Now he believes with me, that 
the pea sex might, could, would, and 
should earn its own living. Yours enthu- 
siastically for the right, M. P. L. 

That a greater variety of topics and 
breadth of treatment would add to the gen- 
eral interest of our paper no one can doubt. 
Every subject, moreover, which interests 
society interests women. But we are limited 
by two.difficulties. First, our space is un- 
sufficient for any adequate consideration of 
general topics, and secondly, our readers 
have pronounced and opposite opinions upon 
each of these. The especial value of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is as a representative of 
the rights and interests of women asa class, 
not of the rights and interests which women 
share equally with men. When Mr. Garri- 
son published the Liberator, he had neither 
time nor space to discuss a hundred disput- 
ed questions of bank and tariff, of literature 
and theology, except in their direct relation 
to the emancipation of the slaves. So we, 
in our struggle for the emancipation of wo- 
men, have neither time nor space for outside 
topics, except as incidentals. 

Abolitionists were formerly divided in 
their political sympathies and opinions. 
Someof them were conscience Whigs; oth- 
ers, free-soil Democrats. It would have 
been impossible to unite them upon ques- 
tions apart from Slavery. Our object is to 
unite the friends of Woman Suffrage, as fa® 
as possible, ina struggle for Liberty. When- 
ever we diverge from the topics upon which 
Suffragists agree, there is an endless variety 
of opinions among women as there is among 
men. Take the Silver bill, for instance. A 
very brief statement of the elementary prin- 
ciples which most political economists re- 
gard as axioms, one which the editors of 
our paper fully endorse, was copied from 
the Christian Union into our columns, Im- 
mediately, Miss Emily J. Leonard, a very 
intelligent woman and herself a student of 
finance, protested, and sent us a reply. We 
published it with our own comments. Next 
week we received eight or ten communica- 
tions from subscribers in as many States and 
Territories, differing from each other upon 
every point. To have published all of them 
would have filled the paper with contradic- 
tory dissertations upon finance. To have 
published only those which agreed with our 
own views would have alienated the others. 

To have printed a series of editorials upon 
our own side of the question would have 
been felt as a grievance by many excellent 
friends of Woman Suffrage. So we judged 
it best not to prolong the discussion in these 
columns. It would be the same with the 
discussion of any other topic upon which 
parties are divided. 

Upon every question of public policy, wo- 
men will differ, as men differ. When the 
wisest and purest men, who have given 
years to the study of public questions, can- 
not agree upon anything, how can women 
be expected to do so, and how can the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL as their representative, as- 
sume to give the woman’s view? No such 
thing as ‘‘womanly” mathematics or finance 
or political economy is possible. 











The Liberal Christian died, because it rep- 
resented too exclusively the individual 
views of Dr. Bellows, its editor. Itso happen- 
ed that M. P. L. generally agreed with him, 
except upon the very class of questions for 
the promotion of which our paper is pub- 
lished. Dr. Bellows opposed Woman Suf- 
frage, often took decided ground against 
Woman’s Rights, and sometimes was an ex- 
ceedingly illiberal Christian in his criticism 
of the women engaged in the elevation of 
their sex. Yet M. P. L. bas nothing but 
eulogy to bestow upon his paper. 

People look upon what they read, very 
much 1n the light of their own feelings. A 
New York physician, an ardent Suffragist, 
lately stopped our paper because he thought 
it ‘offensively Christian and sectarian in its 
tone.” On the other hand, an Iowa sub- 
scriber stopped it last week because he finds 
in it ‘‘a tendency to coarseness, bitterness, 
unfairness, and an ill-concealed hatred of 
Christianity.” Our correspondent herself 
objects to a recent communicaiion by Dr. 
May, of Chicago; yet that very article had 
a special bearing on the Woman question, 
and was read with great interest by sub- 
scribers who have written to us about it in 
terms of the highest commendation. 

So long as the daily papers discuss gener- 
al questions, but neglect Woman Suffrage 
and the rights and interests of women, so 
long women will need a special medium of 
theirown. Nevertheless the advice of M. 
P. L. is good so far as it ispracticable. The 
greater the variety of topics consistent with 
the special object of the paper the more ac- 
ceptable it will be. Full reports of the Suf- 
frage work and of the growth of womanly as- 
piration and endeavor, from every locality, 
should find expression in our columns. We 
invite our readers to co-operate with us in 
furnishing this variety, by sending us every 
item of interest which properly belongs to 
our paper. 7. 2 2 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EAST BOSTON. 


The East Boston Suffrage Club held a 
meeting in the Universalist Church, on 
Thursday evening, the 28th ult. Mrs. A. 
H. Spaulding presided and introduced the 
speakers, H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone. 
There was a very large and intelligent audi- 
ence, and according to the reports of the lo- 
cal papers a good impression was made. 
East Boston has the credit of having sent 
petitions to the Legislature this winter, 
signed by more than five hundred of its citi- 
zens, including many of its leading tax-pay- 
ers. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN LYNN. 


A very successful meeting was held in 
Lynn on Friday evening, March 8, at the Ox- 
ford St. Chapel. Mrs, Catherine Dame pre- 
sided. Lucy Stone spoke for an hour and a 
quarter and then called upon Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, who spoke briefly in conclusion. 
The church was well filled, and much inter- 
est was manifested. 
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MRS, HOWE IN ITALY—MILAN AND 
VERONA. 


On my arrival at Milan, there was one 
treasure which I tried in vain to find. This 
treasure was a noble gentleman, once the 
companion of a group of noble men who 
were condemned to waste the most vigor- 
ous years of their life in the Austrian prison 
of Spielburg. The names of Sylvio Pellico, 
of Count Gonfaloniere, and of Felice Fousti 
are all well known in connection with this 
experience. Gaetano Castiglia, my espec- 
ial friend, was the worthy associate of those 
heroes, and withal one of the gentlest and 
most refined of men. 1 had heard of him 
as still living, but on asking for his address 
and that of several of his companions whose 
death had not been reported to me, I re- 
ceived one answer for all. All had passed 
on, and are sleeping beneath the sod of a 
beloved country which owes its freedom 
to them and to such as they. 

Let me correct my first statement. These 
men did not waste the tedious years of their 
imprisonment. If ‘“‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait,” what service have they 
not rendered who, within their dungeon 
walls, led the swift thoughts of other men, 
and were still at the head of the forlorn 
hope of freedom? One of them, Felice 
Fousti, is still remembered as a beloved 
teacher of the Italian language in New 
York. He was also fit to be a teacher of 
high doctrine. I remember, of old, some 
Sunday evening lectures which he gave to 
the Italian residents of New York, of which 
some of the stirring sentences still ring in 
my memory. These lectures treated of the 
ethics of Christianity, and the command, 
“ama tl tuo prossimo;” “love thy neighbor,”’ 
was much dwelt upon by this man who had 
suffe.ed so much at the hands of his fellow- 
men. On another occasion he told me that 
he considered Christ’s saying, ‘‘I have over- 
come the world,” one of the most sublime 
words ever uttered. I apologize for these 
tender recollections which bind our Italy 
and our America together. 

But now the steam-horse is waiting; we 
must away to ancient Verona, and thence 
to sea-born Venice. We met ‘‘two gentle- 
men of Verona” and several others, in the 
stony dining-room of the Hotel Cala, which 








we recommend as old-fashioned, comforta- 
ble, and moderate in expense. After due 
repose we started for a day of sight-seeing. 
The arena first claimed our attention; a 
Roman amphitheatre in almost perfect pres 
ervation, of massive construction, with 
many cells and galleries. Naval battles 
were represented here, the water of the 
Adige being admitted by a duct. Chris. 
tians, no doubt, here struggled with wild 
beasts, and gladiators butchered each other, 
“to make a Roman holiday.” In the Em- 
peror’s seat, which is still entire, the first 
Napoleon once sat, to witness a perform. 
ance given in his honor. The ‘‘Ave Cesar, 
morituri te salutamus,” could never have 
been a more appropriate salutation to any 
one, than to him who fed his winged vic- 
tory with such large slaughter. 

The tombs of the Scaligers were our next 
point of visitation. They are wonderful 
with their rich ornamentation, with their 
grim effigies of the horsemen high in the 
air keeping guard over their own sarcoph- 
agi. For these ambitious people were not 
buried in the earth, but were sealed in stone 
coffins supported on pillars and mason- 
work. Dogs, they called themselves, 
Danté’s friend was Can Grande, the great 
dog. Danté speaks of meeting him in hell, 
but says that he did not like his quarters, 
The last of these was Can Signorio, who 
murdered his own brother, and did not 
himself live to grow old. His tomb is the 
most magnificent of all, having been or- 
dered by him in his lifetime. 

The house of the Capulets should not be 
visited by romantic people, unless they are 
proof against disagreeable impressions. It 
encloses a court-yard, and the family arms, 
a hat, may be seen carved in stone, over the 
principal door. But the balconies within 
the court-yard are shabby, having only 
common iron railings. The whole place 
is dirty and in ill-repair, and on the day of 
our visit the presence of a large manure- 
cart gave offence to two of the bodily senses, 
besides offending the nicer sense of what is 
becoming and proper. The churches of 
Verona are interesting, and contain some 
good pictures and many relics and monu- 
ments. One of them, San Zeno, has two 
ancient doors, one of the ninth and one of 
the twelfth century. These doors are of 
dark wood covered with plates of metal 
about twelve inches square, bearing small 
bas-reliefs of scriptural subjects. The 
Crypt, a beautiful one, is open to view 
under the choir and high altar. It contains 
the tomb of the saint. Some dreary wo- 
men were kneeling about in various places, 
mumbling prayers, their eyes following our 
movements, and the prayer sometimes 
changing to a petition that we would give 
them ‘‘elemosina.” The Giusti gardens are 
very beautiful, with their ancient cypresses 
and lofty terraces. Our short winter day 
soon came to an end, and as its sun sank in 
the west, we took the train for Venice, 
which we reached in a few hours, and wil! 





describe next week. J. W. i. 
oe 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


Epitors JOURNAL.—I send a report of 
another discussion before the District Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in Poughkeepsie, Feb. 26th and 27th, 
1878, as to whether Methodist women 
should be allowed to preach the gospel. 

Miss Katie Lent (whose father is a minis- 
ter of the Conference) again made applica- 
tion for a license as a local preacher, which 
had been deferred (under the plea of ‘‘di- 
versity of opinion’) at the last meeting of 
the Conference. The discussion was opened 
at the afternoon session of the first day, but 
on account of the lateness of the hour and 
the importance of the question it was post- 
poned untii the morning of the 27th. The 
day dawned gloriously over the heads of 
the Reverend gentlemen, and when the 
business hour arrived at 9 o’clock, there was 
a goodly attendance in the Washington St. 
Church. 

Rev. Charles Gorse was the first speaker, 
and discoursed in this wise: ‘I want the 
brethren to understand that I am not in 
favor of this action. I do not believe in 
women preaching. The Lord pronounced 
itasa curse upon Woman that her desire 
should be unto her husband, and that he 
should rule over her. I am in favor of wo- 
men speaking, praying, and working in the 
church, but I do hope this Conference will 
not disgrace itself by licensing a woman to 
preach. The women of to-day want to be 
lords over the men. Mrs. Van Cott wants 
the men to get down under her feet.” 

Many more tender morsels came from 
the lips of this eloquent ‘‘theologian”—all 
that he could possibly crowd into the five 
minutes allotted to him. 

Rev. Richard Wheatley said (with much 
feeling:) ‘‘I have investigated this matter 
thoroughly. It is to me a matter of too 
much importance, of too much serious- 
ness, for jesting or ridicule. I have con- 
sulted five Bishops, who pronounce it not 
only legal, but can see no reason why the 
rite should not be administered. I believe 
the sister ought to be licensed. The Scrip- 
tures make no distinction on account of 
sex. This action is nowhere prohibited in 
the Methodist Discipline. It is in accord- 
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ance With the genius of Methodism. One 
woman led 200 ministers to the gospel of 
Christ. Foreign missionaries declare that 
the world will never be converted until wo- 
men are ordained as ministers to preach the 
gospel to heathen women.” 
~ Rev. A. H. Ferguson: ‘This is a subject 
to which I have given serious thought for a 
number of years. When God calls Woman 
to any sphere of usefulness, the church has 
no business to say ‘‘no.” It is the business 
of the church to regulate such matters. I 
should be opposed to giving women a 
—- “This seems to bea con- 
flict between the God of nature and the 
God of grace. The ability of women to 
preach is not questioned, but God has 
placed Woman in her sphere, &c.” 

Rev. A. Flack: ‘I am glad to hear this 
subject discussed. The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church ordains deaconesses. (vehement- 
ly.) Thereis no reason under heaven why 
a woman should not be ordained to preach. 
Certainly the most progressive church in 
the world should not be behind other 
churches in this matter, and if we do not 
take it up, others will. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that women have not as much 
brains as men; but—it és not true.” (The 
positive no was reiterated all over the house. ) 

Rev. I. I. Dean: (The man who came to 
the conclusion last June, that if women 
should get into the pulpit, the men would 
have to get out.) ‘‘Let us look at this ques- 
tion as reasonable persons. This is a step 
towards ordination. Where do we get our 
authority for this action? The Methodist 
Discipline says that proper persons shall be 
licensed to preach, that rules out the other 
side of the house, the women. The whole 
scriptures are against it. There is abundant 
opportunity for women to prophesy and 
lead souls to Christ, under our present 
economy, without licensing them, which 
would ultimately lead to ordination.” 

Rev. W. 8. Pattison: ‘‘In the Episcopal 
and Catholic churches women are ordained. 
Not long since, some of my congregation 
wanted to hear Sister Lent. I was preju- 
diced against her as a woman, and did not 
like to send for her. The truth was, I was 
afraid that she would preach better than I. 
(laughter.) Well, finally I sent for her, and 
the first convert that she made was myself. 
I found that she could preach better than I, 
and if I had a hundred votes to cast to-day, 
they would all be cast for the granting of 
the license to Sister Lent. (great applause.) 
She has calls from the east, calls from the 
west. Next week she goes to Boston, the 
hub of the universe, to preach.” 

Rev. James Birch: (excitedly.) The teach- 
ing of the Scriptures is against women 
preaching. I think there is no sport in this 
matter. I have a nice little wife at home, 
and I am glad that she does not feel called 
to preach. The biggest joke that brother 
Ferguson ever passed upon this conference, 
was when he tried to make Maggie Van 
Cott a local preacher.” (He went on with 
his tirade about Mrs. Van Cott until called 
to order by the presiding elder.) 

Rev. C. R. North: ‘The abilities, talents, 
and graces of Sister Lent are not ques- 
tioned, but the great question to be settled 
here is this: ‘Are women to be recognized 
as ministers of the gospel?’ There are three 
different phases to this question. -The rec- 
ognition as exhorter, evangelist and preach- 
er, which means in the end ordination. I 
am opposed to her being recognized as 
evangelist, opposed to her being ordained, 
unless as foreign missionary, but would vote 
forty times for Miss Lent as an exhorter.” 

Rev. M. P. Denton: ‘Brethren, this sister 
has applied to us before. We know her 
well. Her efforts have been a success, 
her examination a brilliant one. Two 
years ago she came to my church. Every- 
body was pleased with her. A Presbyterian 
minister in our place, from prejudice and 
jealousy had refused to listen to her preach- 
ing. Finally, one evening he went to hear 
her. The next day he said to me, ‘I never 
heard anything like it in my life. When 
women can preach better than we, let us li- 
cense them to preach.” When we brethren 
of this conference are fully civilized, we 
shall look upon this question in a different 
light. If we do not take it up, others will.” 

Rev. W. H. Ferris. ‘Brethren, this is a 
very grave, important question. The mo- 
ment Woman steps out of her proper sphere, 
she loses power. You can’t shut this flood 
gate when once opened. Are we to license 
everybody who has talents, abilities, etc. ? 
Brethren, let us pause before we do an act 
which we may repent at our leisure.” 

Rev. C. Gorse arose to state that his ob- 
ject had not been to ridicule the subject, 
simply to state facts. 

Rev. Richard Wheatley arose to make 
explanations, but was ‘‘choked down” with 
the statement that he had had his five min- 
utes, Another minister offered him his five 
minutes, but he was not allowed the floor. 

Rev. A. Flack called for eight lines of 
the discipline, which was read by the sec- 
retary, proving conclusively that the pro 
noun ‘‘he” was used in all the rules and reg- 
ulations thereof, and applied both to male 
aud female. 

Rey. Delos Lull, Presiding Elder: ‘‘If 
the district conference decides in favor of 


this action, I shall grant it, having been ad- 
vised to do so.”, 








Rev. I. I. Dean: ‘‘Let the roll be called. 
I want every man’s name to stand by his 
action of to-day.” 

Secretary: ‘‘The roll is very imperfect. 
It would take a long time to call-it.” 

At last, amid confusion, the vote was 
called for, taken and counted, resulting in 
46 for granting the license to preach to 
Miss Katie Lent, and 26 against it. 

Rev. C. Gorse appeals to the General Con- 
ference against the decision of this body 

HELEN M. LopEr. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

oe 
OHIO PROHIBITIONISTS FUR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





Epitors JouRNAL.—On the 2i1st ult., the 
Ohio State Prohibition party held its eighth 
State Convention in Columbus. Some facts 
worthy of note I am prompted to send you, 
which to me are proof of the spirit of Ohio 
Prohibitionists. In December, 1870, the 
National Prohibition Convention was held 
here, to which women were sent as dele- 
gates. A Woman Suffrage ‘‘plank” was 
adopted after an exciting discussion. One 
man, a minister of the Guspel, vehemently 
opposed it, and declared that if it passed he 
should leave the Convention. It was enthu- 
siastically carried, and, true to his word, 
the good minister walked out, amid a scene 
I shall never forget. 

In 1874, being then Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Woman 
Suffrage organization, I received a letter 
from this same good brother, offering his 
services asa lecturer for us in this State, 
saying that he ‘‘had been converted by the 
Crusade.” Since that time, at each succes- 
sive Convention, some minister of the Gos- 
pel has been converted to Prohibition, and 
has come up to the Convention for the first 
time, seemingly with a mission to fight the 
Woman Suffrage plank in the platform, and 
in every instance has been utterly defeated. 

How can we do other than honor men so 
true to our cause, under such repeated at- 
tacks? Their lusty ‘‘ayes” still ring in my 
ears, and excite a feeling of .reverence for 
their fidelity. Next to God doI reverence 
a tried and true man through all severe or- 
deals. These men have doubtless realized 
how galling is the yoke of inequality to 
mother, wife, or sister, and will hail with de- 
light the day when the women can stand by 
their side unfettered by unjust laws, and en- 
joy all the rightsof citizenship. At almost 
every Convention, women have spoken, vo- 
ted, and held offices, at the invitation of their 
brothers. 

Another fact, I would chronicle. A letter 
from the Women’s Temperance Union of 
Westerville, was received by the Conven- 
tion, endorsing Prohibition. This initiatory 
step will doubtless be followed by others, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy, ‘‘That if the 
Lord was truly leading the host of Chris- 
tian Temperance women He was leading 
them to this, and in the end to triumph.” 
They have done much for Temperance and 
humanity, but far more for themselves indi- 
rectly. Thus we may see that our cause is 
bravely advancing, although no special or- 
ganized work has been in progress. A 
number of the leaders of our organization 
have laid down their burdens and gone toa 
final reward; others have left the State, and 
many of the once active workers that are 
left are disabled. Yet I feel assured that 
we have no cause for discouragement. There 
is a silent work going on that our opponents 
little dream of, and in God’s own good time 
the harvest will be reaped. 

Until then, dear friends in Ohio, let us 
show our gratitude by using all our oppor- 
tunities to help and encourage our noble 
“Third Party,” the Prohibitionists, who are 
carrying our banners so bravely, in spite of 
opposition. May all seek light, and know 
their duty to do it. Ourreward will be sure. 


a a ae 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The trustees of Boston University have 


decided to confer no more honorary degrees 
of any kind. 


“The Physiologist and Family Physician” 
is the title of anew monthly paper, edited 
by Sara B. Chase, M. D., No. 56 West 33 
St., New York. 


The wives respectively of Secretary Ev- 
arts, Hon. George P. Marsh, and Professor 
Spencer F. Baird were classmates together 
at a school in Burlington, Vermont. 





Lord Lawrence says that the women who 
were members of the first London School 
Board made admirable members, because 
they talked ‘‘so much less than the men.” 


Mahlon B. Linton, of Newton, Bucks 
Co., Pa., is authorized to obtain new sub- 
scribers for the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, either 
singly or in clubs, fora year or for three 
months on trial. 


We print this week the first part of a re- 
markable essay on ‘‘The little health of 
Women,” by Frances Power Cobb. The 
remainder will appear next week. It will 
well repay perusal. 


A meeting in behalf of the Gould Memo- 
rial Home and Schools, Rome, Italy, was 
recently held at the schoolhouse, No. 5 Otis 
Place, Boston. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Gould, Rev. Mr. Porter, and others. 





The seniors of Boston University have 
made the following appointments for their 
class supper: Poet, Mr. Batters; historian: 
Miss Eddy; satirist, Miss Gage; prophet, 
Miss Stanley; toast-master, Mr. Crawford. 

At the Sunday Meetings for Women, held 
in Boston, at No. 4 Park St., March 10, an 
able paper was read by Mrs. M. P. Lowe, 
on “The Church and its Relation to Social 
Life.” An interesting discussion followed. 


All interested in the multifarious aims of 
that journal, will be happy over the Rural 
New Yorker's remarkable announcement in 
its issue of Feb. 23, which will be mailed 
free to any one sending address to 78 Duane 
St,, New York. 


The Nantucket Review says a vigorous ef 
fort is being made to induce some of the 
Lynn shoe manufacturers to locate in Nan- 
tucket. It is probable that one or more of 
these manufacturing concerns will resume 
their interrupted business on that island. 


Heroes still exist. James Wilson Barron, 
treasurer of the Dexter(Me.) Savings Bank, 
has chosen to be murdered at his post, 
rather than reveal the secret of the combi- 
nation lock that was the wall between 
bloody-minded robbers and the money of 
the bank. 


George Eliot’s new novelette, ‘‘The Lift- 
ed Veil,” is begun in this week’s number of 
Harper's Bazar. Miss Mary Booth is the 
editor. One new thing is to be noted—that 
the best novelist of the age now signs ‘‘G. 
E.” to the little poetical lines which head 
her chapters. 

At the opera in Paris, the other evening, 
a colored lady, very elegantly dressed, sat 
in one of the boxes, surrounded by other 
dark-visaged persons. It was the Princess 
Celia, daughter of Soulouque, once Em- 
peror of Hayti, and her family. The 
Princess lives most of the time in England. 


The authorities of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland, declare that they are willing to 
examine female medical students, but are 
unable to do so because the ordinary regu- 
lations require a year of study in one of the 
affiliated Queen’s Colleges, and none of 
these has as yet consented to admit women 
to instruction. 


A paragraph under the head of ‘‘Notes and 
News,” March 9, referring to ‘‘the ex- 
perience of the people of the county (not 
country) with Women School Directors,” 
etc., and credited tothe Chicago Advance, 
should have been Kennett Advance, and the 
“experience,” is that of the people of Ches- 
ter, Co., Penn. 


Matthew Arnold startled a distinguished 
audience of scholars, women and aristocrats 
at the Royal institution in London, the 
other evening, by a most incisive discourse 
upon ‘‘Equality,” the lack whereof, in Eng- 
land, he declared and showed, materializea 
the upper classes, vulgarized the middle 
and brutalized the lower. 


‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow.” (Marriage ceremony, old style.) 
‘Notice. My wife, Frances M. Squier, hav- 
ing left my bed and board, I caution all 
persons harboring her on my account from 
this date. Newark, N. J., Jan. 24th, 1878. 
Wm. W. Squier, of Livingston, N. J.” 
(Marriage advertisement, new style.) 


Too much waltzing is dangerous. ‘Rosie 
Murray waltzed two hours with Nicholas 
Davis in the prize-waltz dance at the Arme- 
nia Sociable, in Cooper Hall, Jersey City, 
on Saturday night, and fell fainting to the 
floor. The prize wasa gold medal. Miss 
Murray remained unconscious for several 
hours, and yesterday was in a critical con- 
dition.” 

The latest English issues in war literature 
are ‘‘A Ride through Islam; being a Jour- 
ney through Persia and Afghanistan to 
India, via Meshed, Herat and Kandahar,” 
by Capt. Marsh, 18th Bengal Cavalry; and 
‘‘Service in Servia under the Red Cross,” 
by Emma Maria Pearson and Louisa Eliza- 
beth M’Laughlin, authors of ‘‘Our Adven- 
tures in the War of 1870-71.” 


A gentleman who has long been manag- 
ing trustee of a school for boys and girls in 
Shérwood, N. Y., says that in former years 
the girls outnumbered the boys, but that 
since the pressure in financial matters, the 
attendance of the former has largely fallen 
off. Parents still hold the idea that boys 
must have the lion’s share of the good 
things.—Auburn (N. Y.) Journal. 


The recent successful attempt to liquefy 
hydrogen was rightly looked upon as a 
most brilliant achievement in the scientific 
world, but if further experiment shall show 
that Professor Clerk Maxwell is right in lean- 
ing to the belief that an electric current has 
been produced by the direct action of gravi- 
ty, the year 1878 opens with a discovery 
more important than that which marked the 
close of 1877. 

The case of the attempt just made in New 
York to blackmail! a Russian lady tempora- 
rily within the protection of our laws, is to 
be taken up by the representative of Russia 
and urged upon the attention of our au- 
thorities, with a view to the discovery and 
punishment of the offender. It will neces- 
sarily lead to an interesting discussion of 
sundry curious points of Jaw and of politi- 
cal history. 





A deputation of distinguished English- 
women, have visited Earl Granville, Chan- 
cellor of London University, to convey to 
him a numerously signed letter of thanks 
from women to the Senate and Convoca- 
tion of that University, for their recent ac- 
tion enabling the institution to open all its 
degrees towomen. Lady Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, presented the address to Lord Gran- 
ville, who made a very kindly little speech. 


The great hotel for women who live by 
labor, which was begun by A. T. Stewart, 
and has been completed by Mrs. Stewart 
and Judge Hilton, is almost ready for 
guests. It is now expected that it will be 
opened with a reception about the ‘middle 
of next month. All] the arrangements are 
on the most liberal scale, and the occupants 
of the house will have all the comforts and 
many of the luxuries of the best hotels of 
the city. 

Car privileges for women as well as men 
are now offered in New York City. Three 
cars stand on a switch of the Third Avenue 
Railroad, ‘at Sixty-ninth St, every after- 
noon at 2 0’clock. They are for the espec- 
ial use of the Normal College students, and 
no men are allowed to enter the cars dur- 
ing the trip. Smoking cars are placed on 
the trains of the elevated railroad during 
the hours when merchants ride to and from 
business. 


It is stated by a correspondent of The 
London Academy, from Burlington, Vt., 
that the lost book of poetry for children by 
the Lambs, was reprinted in this country 
two years after its publication in England. 
He describes the reprint, from a copy in his 
possession, as a little book 6 by 314 inches, 
containing eighty-one pieces, against the 
eighty four of the original book, published 
in 1812. This reprint seems hitherto to 
have escaped notice. 


At the funeral of Samuel Bowles, Dr. 
Holland read a letter from Anna C. Brackett, 
who said that Mr. Bowles, in conversation 
with women, spoke from the stand-point of 
a woman. He brought with him a perfect- 
ly pure and refined atmosphere. She said: 
‘He of all men was the only one I knew 
who did not make a woman feel he was 
condescending. He talked on a level. 
When I say this, I speak for many noble 
and pure women who have known him.” 


Lord Beaconsfield has treated England to 
a surprise by the creation of a new order 
of distinction to be worn by ladies alone— 
“The Imperial Order of the Crown of In- 
dia.” The English papers congratulate the 
women in general on this late recognition 
of their merit, but are very naturally per- 
plexed to guess what services the Princess 
of Wales, the Crown Princess of Germany, 
etc., have rendered to India that entitle 
them to be selected to be the first recipients 
of this new decoration. 


The duty of verifying the Pope’s death 
falls upon the ‘‘cardinal camerlengo,” and he 
does this by visiting the chamber ot death, 
striking the Pope on the forehead with a 
silver mallet, and calling upon him by name. 
It is not until this has been done, and until 
the Pope has been officially and in set form 
certified to be truly dead, that the great 
bell in the Capitol is tolled to announce to 
the Romans that they are Popeless, and 
that the supreme authority of the church has 
passed to the college of cardinals. 


Mr. Wade’s death was caused by typhoid 
fever. He was very cheerful under his 
affliction, and it is related that recently he 
was given an elaborately finished dressing- 
gown to wear. After he had been robed in 
the elegant garment, he eyed himself from 
head to foot in a critical manner, and in 
connection with the Pope’s death, which 
had been announced in the journals of that 
morning, he remarked, with a slight laugh, 
“Well! if they have a vacancy in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, I believe I’m ready 
now to step in.” 


Mr. R. C. Shoemaker writes that he has 
cured many cases of hydrophobia in men 
and cattle by the use of elecampane. The 
first dose for a man is 1'4 ounce of elecam- 
pane root bruised, put in a pint of new milk 
and reduced to one-half by boiling, to be 
taken at one dose in the morning, fasting 
until afternoon. The second dose should 
be two ounces elecampane treated in a simi- 
lar manner, and third dose the same as the 
second, to be taken every other day. This 
remedy, Mr. Shoemaker says, has been used 
in and about Philadelphia for over forty 
years with great scccess. 


The greatest political force in South Car- 
olina seems to be the Yankee school mis- 
tress. Gen. Gary in a recent speech said: 
“Talk about political rights, when it is 
well-known that the Democratic candidate 
in the last county election was virtually de- 
feated three days before the election by the 
action of a Yankee ‘schoolmarm,’ who de- 
livered a speech and sung a song to the ne- 
groes which arrayed them solidly in oppo- 
sition to the Democratic candidate, and 
elected his adversary.” These ‘‘school- 
marms” are a better dependence for the polit- 
ical conversion of the south than the old 
Whigs. — Worcester Spy. 

The Boston Transcript thinks that ‘‘giv- 
ing the Suffrage to women who pay a tax on 
$1000 or over will hardly meet the views of 





the Legislature. This is too much like 
drawing the money line, for every man of 
means could give his wife and his daughters 
the requisite sum, have them assessed, and 
let them vote on it, thus doubling or trebling 
his vote, while the poor man would be out 
in the cold. This is not in accord with the 
spirit of Republican institutions.” We 
should think the tendency of the measure 
to promote the pecuniary independence of 
women would be decidedly an argument in 
its favor. 


Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, one Sunday, in his 
pointed way, cried out from his pulpit: 
‘‘There’s a shoemaker. Last Sunday he 
sold shoes that amounted to ninepence, and 
there was fourpence profit on it.”” In the 
audience there was a shoemaker who had 
done that very thing. The mystery both- 
ered him all the week; so on the next Sun- 
day he had his girl open theshop while he 
again went tothe church. ‘‘Ah, sinner!” 
Spurgeon began, ‘‘sinning by proxy is just 
as bad as though you sinned yourself. It’s 
of no use for you to come here yourself, and 
leave your daughter to keep shop.” The 
shoemaker was dumbfounded. It set him 
thinking, and he was converted. Spurgeon, 
hearing of the circumstance, said he be- 
lieved the Holy Spirit inspired his soul. 


The tax-paying women have been to the 
Connecticut State-house this winter, and 
have carried the first line of defence. Pe- 
titions to give tax-paying women the right 
to vote at town, city, borough and school 
district meetings have been presented be- 
fore the committee on Woman Suffrage 
with such effect that seven out of the nine 
committeemen have voted to report a bill 
giving the Suffrage in the cases mentioned, 
and the remaining two were so favorably 
impressed that, though dissenting, they 
agreed not to make a minority report. The 
bill was reported yesterday morning, and 
the Massachusetts petitioners are already 
drawing favorable auguries for their own 
cause. A proviso of the Connecticut meas- 
ure is that taxes must be paid on at least 
one hundred dollars’ worth of property.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A trial took place last month at London, 
where Lieutenant Colonel West, of the 
Forty-eighth Regiment, was sued by Miss 
Bowen, They became acquainted in 1853, 
and lived together as manand wife. He in- 
troduced her as his wife at several foreign 
stations and in the Crimea, where she nursed 
him; he took passage for her with himself 
in a troop-ship and contracted when her 
two children were born to pay her £100 a 
year for life. Colonel West’s defense was 
that the promise of an allowance was only 
during the minority of the children and 
while his mistress ‘‘led a moral life’ —‘* You 
were anxious about her moral life?” said the 
Judge. There was no written agreement. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that a man who 
under such circumstances drove a woman 
to bring an action, covered himself with in- 
effaceable disgrace, because she was left 
destitute after living with him for years and 
having childrenby him. The jury gave the 
woman a verdict, so that the ‘‘gallant” col- 
one] must continue to pay her an allow- 
ance. 


Mrs. Leonard and the ladies of the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Board, have made a strong 
case against a bill which abolishes all effec- 
tive supervision of the county prisons, and 
appeared to carry the committee with them. 
Mrs. Leonard pithily expresged the gist of the 
matter, when she said that what the new plan 
aimed to do—viz., to make the administra- 
tion of the charities and prisons uniform 
and systematic—had already been done for 
the prisons by the work of the prison com- 
mission and its Advisory Board; and that 
to abolish this commission now would be a 
step backward. Mrs. Durant, Mrs. Ware, 
and others spoke strongly and sensibly to 
the same effect; and there was no answer to 
their arguments. The other Advisory Board 
—Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. Calkins and Miss 
Boutwell—were heard in private, and more 
with reference to certain institutions—par- 
ticularly Monson and Westboro ;-—than con- 
cerning the general system. Mrs. Calkins 
spoke but little, and, no doubt, will be 
heard again. 


The nerve and skill which the agent of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
shown in arresting Madame Restell is cer- 
tainly remarkable. This woman, whose 
real name is Lohman, has defied public au- 
thorities for thirty years. She was at one 
time convicted, but her lawyers found a 
way of escaping sentence. She has made, 
as it is supposed, a half million, and has 
lived in grand style, but it may be hoped 
that she will yet be brought to justice. 
When placed on trial thirty years ago, the 
prosecution employed Ogden Hoffman, who 
then was the most eloquent member of the 
New York bar. His fee was $1000, which 
at that time was an enormous sum. The 
woman was convicted, as has been men- 
tioned, but escaped penalty. Since then 
she has practiced her horrible profession 
unmolested, until the recent arrest, and may 
be considered the originator of a practice 
which has spread toan immense extent, and 
has wrought mischief beyond estimate. 
Her crimes have reached heaven. Would it 
not seem reasonable that at last she should 
be brought to punishment? 
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THE LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES.*, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


In the following pages I propose to speak, 
not of any definite form of disease, but of 
that condition of petite santé, valetudinari- 
anism, and general readiness to break down 
under pressure, wherein a sadly large pro- 
portion of women of the higher classes pass 
their years. It is unnecessary, I think, to 
adduce any evidence of the prevalence of 
this semi invalidism among ladies in Eng- 
land, or its still greater frequency abroad, 
and (emphatically) in America. In a very 
moderate circle of acquaintance, every one 
knows a score of cases of it, of that con- 
firmed kind which has scarcely any analo- 
gue in the physical condition of men. If 
we take a state of perfect soundness to be 
represented by 100, the health of few ladies 
will be found to rise above 80 or 90—that 
of the majority will be, I fear, about 75— 
and a large contingent, with which we are 
now specially concerned, about 50 or 60. 
In short, the hea!th of women of the upper 
class is, I think, unquestionably far below 
par. Whatever light their burners were 
calculated to shed on the world, the gas is 
half turned down, and cannot afford any- 
thing beyond a feeble glimmer. 

Of the wide-extending wretchedness en- 
tailed by this petite santé of ladies it would 
be easy to speak for hours. There are the 
husbands whose homes are made miserable 
by unsettled habits, irregular hours, a cheer- 
less and depressed, or else, perhaps, an hy- 
sterically excitable or peevish companion; 
the maximum of expenditure in their house- 
holds, with the minimum of enjoyment. I 
think men, in such cases, are most sincerely 
to be pitied, and I earnestly wish that the 
moans which they, and also their mothers 
and sisters, not unnaturally spend over their 
hard lot, could be turned into sort, sharp 
words, resolutely providing that their 
daughters should not adopt the unhealthful 
habits and fall into the same miserable state, 
perpetuating the evil from generation to 
generation. 

As to the poor children of a feeble moth- 
er, their case is even worse than that of the 
husband, as any one may judge who sees 
how delightful and blessed a thing it is for 
a mother to be the real, cheerful, energetic 
companion of ber sons and daughters. Not 
only is all this lost, but the presence of a 
nervous, erigeante invalid in the dwelling- 
room of the family is a perpetual damper 
on the healthful spirits of thechildren; and, 
in the case of the girls, the mother’s de- 
mands on their attention (if she be nota 
miracle of unselfishness) often break up 
their whole time for study into fragments 
too small to be of practical use. The desul- 
toriness of a home wherein the mistress 
spends half the day in bed is ruinous to the 
young, unless a most unusual degree of 
care be taken to secure them from its ill ef- 
fects. 

Pitiable, however, as are the conditions 
of the husband and children of the Lady of 
Little Health, her own lot—if she be not a 
mere malingerer—is surely still more de- 
serving of sympathy. She loses, to begin 
with, ali the keen happiness of health, the 
inexplicable, indefinite dien-etre of natural 


vigor: 
“the joy of morning's active zeal, 

The calm delight, blessing and blest, 

To sink at night to dreamless rest." 
She knows nothing of the glorious freedom 
of the hills and woods and rocky shore; she 
misses all the relief which lonely rides and 
walks afford from those petty worries which, 
like the wasps and ants in the dreadful old 
Persian torture, are sure to fasten on the 
poor wretch pinned to the ground. ‘To 
be weak is to be miserable.” There is no 
truer maxim; and, when ‘ve reflect how 
many women are weak—not merely in 
comparison to men, whichis nothing to the 
purpose, but weak absolutely and judged 
by the standard of Nature—we have before 
us a vast, low-lying field of dull wretched- 
ness profoundly mournful to contemplate. 
Out of it, what evil vapors of morbid feel- 
ings, jealousies, suspicions, hysterical pas- 
sions, religious terrors, melancholy, and 
even insanity, are generated, who shall esti- 
mate? To preserve the mens sana otherwhere 
than in the corpore sano is a task of almost 
superhuman wisdom and conscientiousness. 
The marvel is, not that so many fail, as that 
a few succeed in performing it. 

Be it noted, further, that it is the chronic 
petite santé much more than any positive 
disease, which is morally so injurious to 
the sufferer and all around her. I have 
heard one whose long years of pain seem 
each to have lifted her nearer to heaven re- 
mark with a smile, that “actual pain is al- 
ways, in a sense, entertaining!” She intend- 
ed, no doubt, to say that it tasked the pow- 
ers of will and religious trust to bear it firm- 
ly. Out of such contests and such triumphs 
over either bodily or mental suffering, 
springs (as we all recognize) that which is 
most precious in human experience, the 
gold purified in the furnace, the wheat 
thrashed with the flail: 

“Only upon some cross of pain and woe 

God's son may lie, 
Each sou! redeemed from self and sin must know 
Its Calvary." 





* To avoid selenporehencien, it may be well to say 
that this word is here used in its older sense of the 
‘*Loaf-givers."* The ill-health of women who are 
ee wines is, alas! another and still more sorrowful 
subject. 


But the high moral results of positive pain 
and danger seem unattainable by such a 
mere negation of health as we are consider- 
ing. The sunshine is good and the storm 
is good, but the gray, dull drizzle of No 
vember—how is any one to gain much from 
it? Some beautiful souls do so, no doubt; 
but far more often chronic petite santé leads 
to self-indulgence; and self-indulgence to 
selfishness; and selfishness (invariably) to 
deceit and affectation, till the whole char- 
acter crumbles to pieces with dry rot. 

Now, I must say at once that I consider 
the frequency of this valetudinarianism 
among women to be a monstrous state of 
things, totally opposed to any conception I 
can form of the intentions of Providence 
or the laws of beneficent Nature; and the 
contented way in which it is accepted, as 
if it were a matter of course, by society and 
the poor sufferers themselves, and even by 
such well-meaning friends of women as M. 
Michelet, strikes me as both absurd and de- 
plorable. That the Creator should have 
planned a whole sex of patients—that the 
normal condition of the female of the hu- 
man species should be to have legs which 
walk not, and brains which can only work 
on pain of disturbing the rest of the ill- 
adjusted machine—this is to me simply in- 
credible, The theory would seem to have 
been suggested by a study, not of the wo- 
man’s body, framed by the great Maker’s 
wisdom, but from that of her silly clothes 
sent home from the miiliner, with tags, and 
buttons, and flounces, meant for show, not 
use; and a feather and an artificial flower 
by way of a head-gear. ° 

Nay, my skepticism goes further, even 
into the stronghold of theenemy. I do not 
believe that even the holy claims of mother- 
hood ought to involve—or, if women’s lives 
were better regulated, would involve—so 
often as they do, a state of invalidism for 
the larger part of married life; or that a 
woman ouylit to be disabled from perform- 
ing the supreme moral and intellectual du- 
ties of a parent toward her first-born chil- 
dren, when she fulfills the lower physical 
part of her sacred office toward those who 
come afterward. Werethis to be inevitably 
the case, Ido not see how a woman who 
has undertaken the tremendous responsibil- 
ities of a mother toward the opening soul 
of achild could venture to burden herself 
with fresh duties which will incapacitate 
her from performing them with all her 
heart and soul, and strength. 

One of the exasperating things about this 
evil of female valetudinarianism is, that the 
women who are its victims are precisely the 
human beings who, of our whole mortal 
race, seem naturally most exempt from 
physical want or danger, and ought to have 
enjoyed immunity from disease or pain of 
any kind. Such ladies have probably never 
from their birth been exposed to hardship, 
or toil, or ill-ventilation, or bad or scanty 
food, fuel, or raiment. They have fed on 
the fatness of the earth, and been clothed 
in purple and fine linen. They are the true 
lotos-eaters whom the material cares of the 
world reach not. They 
“live and lie reclined,” 
in a land where (in a very literal sense) 

“Tt seemeth always afternoon,”’ 

and where they find a certain soothing, 
esthetic emotion in reading in novels the 
doleful tale of wrong of the ‘‘ill-used race 
of men that cleave the soil” —without dream- 
ing of going down among them to make 
that tale less dismal. 

That these women, these Epicurean god- 
desses of the drawing-room, should be so 
often the poor, fragile, suffering creatures 
we behold them, unable to perform half the 
duties of life, or taste athird part of its 
pleasures—this is a pure perversity of things 
which ought surely to provoke revolt. 

What are the causes of the valetudinarian- 
ism of ladies? 

First, of course, there is a considerable 
class of inherited mischief, feeble constitu- 
tions, congenital tendencies of chronic trou- 
bles, gout, dyspepsia, and so on, due to the 
errors of either parent, or to their evil her- 
itage of the same. All that need be said 
here on this topic is that such cases must 
necessarily go con multiplying ad infinitum 
till mothers regain the vigor which alone 
permits them to transmit a healthy consti- 
tution to their children. 

Next to hereditary petite santé, we come 
to cases where the habits of the sufferers 
themselves are the cause of the mischief; 
and these are of two kinds—one resulting 
from what is good and unselfish, and one 
from what is bad and frivolous, in the dis- 
position of women. 

Women are generally prudent enough 
about their money; that is, of their own 
money, not that of their husbands. I have 
heard an observant man remark that he 
never knew a well-conducted woman who, 
of her own fault, became bankrupt. But, 
as regards their health, the very best of wo- 
men have a propensity to live on their capi- 
tal. Their nervous energy, stimulated eith- 
er by conscience of affection or intellectual 

interests, suffices to enable them to postpone 
perpetually the calls of their bodies for food, 
sleep, or exercise. They draw large drafts 
on their physical strength, and fail to lodge 
corresponding sums of restoring rest and 
nutriment. Their physical instincts are not 





imperious, like those of men; and they ha- 


bitually disregard them when they make 
themselves felt, till poor Nature, continual- 
ly snubbed when she makes her modest re- 
quests, ceases to press for daily settlement 
of her little bill, and reserves herself to put 
in an execution by-and-by. The vegetative 
and the spiritual part of these women flour- 
ish well enough; but (as Kingsley’s Old Sandy 
says) ‘‘There is a lack of healthy animal- 
ism” between the two. They seem to con- 
sider themselves as fire-flies issuing out of a 
rose, flitting hither and thither to brighten 
the world, not creatures of flesh and blood, 
needing to go to bed and eat roast mutton. 
If we study the condition of Mr. John 
Bull in his robust middle age, we shall no- 
tice that for forty years, with few interrup- 
tions, he has enjoyed those ‘‘reg’lar meals,” 
on which Tennyson’s Northern Farmer lays 
such stress as the foundation of general sta- 
bility of character. He has also walked, 
ridden, rowed, skated, smoked his cigar, 
and gone to his bed (as nearly as circum- 
stances permitted) when the inclination 
seized him. If now and again he has omit- 
ted to gratify his instincts, it has been for a 
business-like reason, and not merely because 
somebody did not happen to wish to do the 
same thing at the same time. He has not 
often waited for an hour, half-fainting for 
want of his breakfast, from motives of mere 
domestic courtesy; nor sat moped in a hot 
room through a long, bright day to keep 
some old person company; nor resolved his 
dinner into tea and muffins because he was 
alone and it was not worth while to trouble 
the servants; nor sat up cold and weary till 
three in the morning to hear about a par- 
lian.entary debate wherein he took only a 
vicarious interest. At the end of the forty 
years of wholesome indulgence, the man’s 
instincts are more imperious and plain- 
spoken than ever, and, as a reward for his 
obedience to them, his organs perform their 
respective offices with alacrity, to the great 
benefit of himself and of all dependent 
upon him. Pretty nearly the reverse of this 
has happened in the case of Mrs. Bull. Al- 
most her first lesson in childhood was to 
check, control, and conceal her wants and 
miseries; and by the time she has grown up 
she has acquired the habit of postponing 
them, as a matter of course, to the smallest 
convenience of A, B, C, and D, father, 
mother, brothers, even servants, whom she 
will not ‘‘put out of their way” for herself, 
though no one would so much as think 
whether they had a way to be put out of, 
for her brothers. The more strain there is 
upon her strength, by sickness in the house 
orany misfortune, the more completely she 
effaces and forgets herself and her physical 
wants, recklessly relinquishing sleep and 
neglecting food. When the pressure is re- 
lieved, and the nervous tension which sup- 
ported her relaxed, the woman breaks down, 
as a matter of course, perhaps never to en- 
joy health again. 
It must be borne in mind, also, in esti- 
mating a woman’s chances of health, that, 
if she neglect to think of herself, there is 
seldom anybody to do for her what she does 
for her husband. Nobody reminds her to 
change her boots when they are damp; 
nobody jogs her memory as to the unwhole- 
someness of this or that beverage or comes- 
tible, or gives her the little cossetings which 
so often ward off colds and similar petty 
ills. Unless the woman live with asister or 
friend, it must be scored one against her 
chances, as compared to a man, that she 
has no wife. 

There must, of course, be set against all 
this the two facts that the imperiousness of 
men’s wishes and wants leads them often 
not only to do such wholesome things as 
those of which we have been speaking, but 
into sundry unwholesome excesses besides, 
for which in due time they pay by various 
diseases, from gout up to delirium tremens. 
And correspondingly, women’scomparative 
indifference to the pleasures of the table 
keeps them clear of the ills to which gor- 
mandizing and bibulous flesh is heir. We 
all know scores of estimable gentlemen who 
can scarcely be prevailed on, by the prayers 
and teais of their wives, to refrain from 
drinking a glass of beer or port wine which 
will in all probability entail a fit of the gout 
next day; but in my whole life I have never 
known a woman who consciously ate or 
drank things likely to make her ill, save one 
mild and sweet old lady, whose predilection 
for buttered toast overcame every motive of 
prudence, and, alas! even of religion, which 
{ have reason to believe she endeavored to 
bring to bear against the soft temptation. 
But for the purpose we now have in hand, 
namely, that of tracing the origin, not of 
acute diseases, but of general petite santé, 
this aspect of the subject is unimportant. 
It is precisely petite santé which comes of 
the perpetual neglect of Nature’s hints— 
that she wants air, bread, meat, fruit, tea, 
wine, sleep, a sCamper or a canter. It is 
definite disease which results from over-ex- 
ercise, over-feeding, and over-drinking. 

Would it not be possible, I venture to 
ask, to cut off this source ef feminine inva- 
lidism, at all events, by a somewhat more 
respectful attention to the calls of healthful 
instinct? Iam very far from wishing that 
women should grow more selfish, or less 
tenderly regardful of the convenience and 
pleasure of those around them. Even 





sound health of body—immeasurable bless- 


ing that it is—would be purchased too dear- 
ly if this should happen. But there ought 
surely to be an adequate reason, not a mere 
excuse of whim and caprice of her own or 
of anybody else, why a woman should do 
herself hurt or incapacitate herself for fu- 
ture usefulness. 

Another source of petite santé, I fear, may 
be found resulting from a lingering surviv- 
al among us of the idiotic notion that there 
is something peculiarly ‘‘lady-like” in inva- 
lidism, pallor, small appetite, and a languid 
mode of speech and manners. The very 
word ‘‘delicacy,” properly a term of praise, 
being applied vulgarly to valetudinary con- 
dition, is evidence that the impression of 
the ‘‘dandies” of sixty years ago, that re- 
finement and sickliness were convertible 
terms, is not yet wholly exploded. ‘‘Tre- 
maine” thought morbidezza—a ‘‘charming 
morbidezza”—the choicest epithet he could 
apply to the cheek of beauty; and the her- 
oines in all the other fashionable novels of 
the period drank hartshorn almost daily, 
and died of broken hearts, while the pious 
young Protestants who converted Roman 
Catholics in the religious tales, uniformly 
perished of consumption. Byron's admir- 
ing biographer records how, at a large din- 
ner-party, he refused all viands except po- 
tatoes and vinegar (horrid combination!), 
and then retired to an eating-house to as- 
suage with a beefsteak those cravings which 
even Childe Harold could not silence with 
‘‘chameleon’s food” of ‘‘light and air.” 

We have advanced indeed somewhat be- 
yond this wretched affectation in our day, 
and young ladies are not required by /es di- 
enséances to exhibit at table the public hab- 
its of a ghoul. In a few cases, perhaps, we 
may opine that women have gone to the op- 
posite extreme, and both eat and drink more 
than is desirable. But yet we are obviously 
not wholly free from the ‘‘delicacy” delu- 
sion. We are not so clear as we ought to 
be on the point that, though beauty in- 
cludes other elements, yet health is its sene 
qua non, and that no statuesque nobility of 
form (much less a pinched waist and a 
painted face) can constitute a beautiful liv- 
ing human creature, who lacks the tokens 
of health—clear eyes, clear skin, rich hair, 
good teeth, a cool, soft hand, a breath like 
a bunch of cowslips, and a free and joyous 
carriage of the head and limbs. 

Have we not, in the senseless admiration 
of feebleness and pallor (to obtain which a 
fashionable lady not long ago literally bled 
‘herself by degrees to death), an illustration 
of the curious fact pointed out by Miss de 
Rothschild in her admirable essays on the 
‘‘Hebrew Woman,” * namely, that the hom- 
age which Christianity won for weakness 
has tempted women to cultivate weakness 
to secure homage? Just as Christian chari- 
ty to the poor has fostered mendicancy, so 
has chivalrous tenderness to the feeble in- 
spired a whole sex with the fatal ambition 
of becoming feeble (or of simulating feeble- 
ness) to obtain the tenderness. The miscon- 
struction and abuse of the beatitudes of the 
gospel, as manifested in the rise of the 
mendicant order of friars, is notoriously a 
sad chapter of history. Ido not think ita 
less sorrowful one that an analogous abuse 
has led to a sort of canonization of bodily 
and mental feebleness, cowardice, and help- 
lessness, among women. Can we question 
which is the nobler ideal—the modern, 
nervous, pallid, tight-laced, fine Lady of Lit- 
tle Health—or the ‘‘valiant woman” (as the 
Vulgate calls her) of whom King Lemuel 
saith, ‘‘She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms. Strength and 
honor are Ler clothing; and she shall re. 
joice in time to come?” + 

We have now touched on the subject of 
dress, which plays so important a part in 
the health of women that it must here be 
treated somewhat at length. A little girl 
in a London Sunday School, being asked 
by a visitor ‘‘why God made the flowers of 
the field?” replied (not unconscious of the 
gorgeous paper poppy in her own bonnet), 
‘Please, ma’am, I suppose for patterns for 
artificial flowers.” One might anticipate 
some answer scarcely less wide of the mark 
than that of this sophisticated little damsel, 
were the question to be put to not a few 
grown women, ‘‘Why do you wear clothes?” 
Their most natural response would obvious- 
ly be, ‘‘To be in fashion.” When we have 
visibly wandered a long way from the path 
of reason, the best thing we can do is to 
look back to the starting-point and find out, 
if possible, where we have diverged. In 
the matter of raiment that starting-point is 
not hard to find—indeed, to mark it is only 
to state a series of truisms. 

Human clothing has three raisons d'etre, 
which, in order of precedence, are these :— 

I. HEALTH. 

II. Decency. 

Ill. Beauty. 

HEALTH demands— 

1. Maintenance of proper temperature of 
the body by exclusion of excessive heat and 
cold. 

2. Protection from injury by rain, snow, 
dust, dirt, stones to the feet, insects, etc. 

3. Preservation of liberty of action to all 
the organs of the body and freedom from 
pressure. 

Decency demands— 


* New Quarterly Magazine, No. X. 








+ Proverbs xxxi. 





4. Concealment of some portions of the 
human frame. 

5. Distinction between the habiliments of 
men and women sufficient to avert mistake. 

6. Fitness to the age and character of the 
wearer. 

7. Concealment, when possible, of any 
disgusting personal defect. 

Beauty demands— 

8. Truthfulness. The dress must be gen. 
uine thrdughout, without any false pads, 
false hair, or false anything. 

9. Graceful forms of drapery. 

10. Harmonious colors. 

11. Such moderate consistency with pre. 
vailing modes of dress as shall produce the 
impression of sociability and suavity, and 
avoid that of self-assertion. 

12. Individuality: the dress suiting the 
wearer as if it were an outer body belong. 
ing to the same soul. 

(Be it noted that the fulfillment of this 
highest condition of tasteful dress necessa- 
rily limits the number of costumes which 
each person should wear on similar occa 
sions. No one body can be adorned in sey. 
eral equally suitable suits of clothes, any 
more than one soul could be fittingly housed 
in twenty different bodies.) 

Glancing back over the above table, we 
find this curious fact: The dress of men in 
all Western nations meets fairly all the con- 
ditions cf health and decency, and fails only 
on the side of beauty. The dress of wo- 
men, on the contrary, ever variable as it is, 
persistently misses the condltions of health; 
frequently violates the rules of decency; in- 
stead of securing beauty, at which it aims 
first instead of last, achieves, usually, ugli- 
ness. 

It is tobe remembered for our consola- 
tion and encouragement that men have ar- 
rived at their present good sense in dress 
only within two or three generations. A 
hundred years ago the lords of creation set 
beauty above health or convenience, just as 
the ladies do now, and peacocked about in 
their peach-blossom coats and embroidered 
waistcoats, surmounted by wigs, for whose 
stupendous discomfort even a seat on the 
judicial bench can scarcely reconcile the 
modern Englishman. Now, when the men 
of every European nation have abjured 
such fantastic apparel, we naturally ask, 
Why have not the women followed their 
example? Why isthe husband, father, and 
brother, habited like a being who has seri 
ous interests in life, and knows that his per- 
sonal dignity would be forfeited were he to 
dress himself in party-colored, be-ribboned 
garments, and why is the wife, mother, or 
sister, bedizened like a macaw, challenging 
every observer to note how much of her time, 
thoughts, and money, must have been spent 
on this futile object? The answer is one 
which it is not pleasant to make, discredita- 
ble as it is to bothsexes, The women who 
set the fashions dress for admiration; and 
men like women who dress to be admired; 
and the admiration given and received is a 
very poor and unworthy admiration, not 
much better than a salmon gives to a glit- 
tering artificial fly, and having very little 
more to do with any real esthetic gratifica- 
tion—as is proved too clearly by the thor- 
oughly un-beautiful devices to which fash- 
ion has recourse. It is the well-got up wo- 
man (to borrow a very expressive phrase,) 
not the really well-dressed woman, who re- 
ceives by far the largest share of homage. 

And now let us see how all this concerns 
the health of women—how much of their 

petite santé is due to their general neglect to 
make health the first object of dress, or even 
an object at all compared to fashion. 

Tight-lacing among habits resembles envy 
among the passions. We take pride in all 
the rest, even the idlest and worst, but tight- 
lacing and an envious heart are things to 
which no one ever confesses. A small 
waist, I suppose, is understood to belong to 
that order of virtues which Aristotle de- 
cides ought to be natural and not acquired, 
and the most miserable girl who spends her 
days in a machine more cruel (because more 
slowly murderous) than the old ‘‘Maiden”’ of 
Seville, yet always assures us, smiling 
through her martyrdom, that her clothes are 
‘really hanging about her!” It would be 
waste of time to dwell on thissupreme folly. 
Mrs. Haweis, in her very noteworthy new 
book, ‘‘The Artof Beauty,” has given some 
exceedingly useful diagrams, showing the 
effects of the practice on the internal or- 
gans and skeleton—* diagrams which I ear- 
nestly recommend to the study of ladies 


* Pp. 49 and 50. The pane | ages on what I 
conceive to be the raisons d'etre o dente were written 
fore [had seen this exceedingly clever, brilliant, 
and learned little book. While giving the authorese 
thanks for her most ible reprobation of many 
senseless fashions, and not presuming for a moment 
to question her judgment in the matters of taste, on 
which she speaks with authority, 1 must here enter 
my humble but earnest protest against the over im- 
portance which, I thiuk, she is inclined to attach to 
the art of dress, among the —— of women; and 
(most emphatically) against her readiness to condone 
—if it be only committed in moderation—the offense 
against both truth and cleanliness of wearing false 
hair (see page 173.) It seems to me quite clear that 
here the whole principle of honesty in attire is sacri- 
ficed. If no woman would wish it to be known that 
the hair on her head never w there, but on the 
scalp of some poor French girl, so poor as to be bribed 
to part with it, or some unkempt Russian peasant 
who rarely used a comb in her life—then the wearing 
of that false hair isan act of deception, and in 50 
far, I hold, both morally and even esthetically wrong. 
I cannot conceive why the lamp of truth, which we 
are now perpetually told must shine on our architect- 
ure and furniture, so that nothing must appear stone 
that is iron, and so on ad infinitum should not shine 
equally lucidly over the dress of women. Where no 
deception is meant, and where the object is to supply 
awant, not to forge a claim to beauty—e. g., in the 
case of artificial teeth—there is no harm involved. 
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who may feel a ‘‘call” to perform this sort 
of English suttee for a living husband. Mrs. 
Haweis says that sensible men do not love 
wasps, and have expressed to her their 
“overallishness” when they behold them. 
Considering how effectively they have hith- 
erto managed to display their disapproval 
whenever women have attempted to intro. 
duce rational attire, it isa pity, I think, that 
they do not “pronounce” a little more dis- 
tinctly against this literally mortal folly. 

I have already alluded to the brain-heat- 
ing chignons, just gone out of fashion after 
a longreign of mischief; and along with 
them should be classed the bonnets which 
expose the forehead to the cold, while the 
back of the head is stewed under its cushion 
of false hair, and which have the still more 
serious disadvantage of affording no shelter 
totheeyes. To women to whom the glare 
of thesun is permanently hurtful to the 
sight, the necessity of wearing these bon 
nets on pain of appearing singular, or af- 
fectedly youthful, constitutes almost a valid 
reason against living in London. And the 
remedy, forsooth, 1s to hold up perpetually 
a parasol!—a yet further incumbrance to 
add to the care of the draggling train, so 
that both arms may be occupied during a 
whole walk, and of course all natural ease 
of motion rendered impossible. In this, as 
in a dozen other silly fashions, the women 
who have serious concerns in life are ham- 
pered by the practice of those who think of 
nothing but exhibiting their persons; and 
ladies of limited fortune, who live in small 
rooms and go about the streets on foot or in 
cabs, are compelled (if they wish to avoid 
being pointed at) to adopt modes of dress 
whose scle raison d’étre is that they suit 
wealthy grandes dames who lounge in their 
barouches or display their trains over the 
carpets of forty-feet-long drawing-rooms. 
What snobbery all this implies in our whole 
social structure! Some ten millions of wo- 
men dress, as nearly as they can afford, in 
the style fit at the most for five thousand! 

The practice of wearing décolletée dresses, 
sinning equally as it does against health and 
decency, seems to be gradually receding— 
from ordinary dinners, where it was univer- 
sal twenty years ago, to special occasions, 
balls, and court drawing-rooms. But it 
dies hard, and it may kill a good many 
poor creatures yet, and entail on others the 
life-long bad health so naturally resulting 
from the exposure of a large surface of the 
skin to sudden chills. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
—Cotemporary Review. 
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ONE-SIDED LEGISLATION. 





At a meeting of the New York State Bar 
Association at Albany, N. Y., Mr. E. T. 
Gerry offered the following: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consider and report whether any, and Vf 
20, what amendments of the present laws of this 
State relating to husband and wife are desirable, 
with special reference to the subjects of marriage, 
dower and divorce. 


“Marriage, Dower and Divorce” to be 
considered, and no woman present. In the 
course of time we shall have men’s newest 
views on these momentous matters! 

The sublime self-confidence of our brother- 
man in approaching these subjects would 
make one smile, did it not make one sigh. 
The great co-partnership of life is ignored. 
The party of one part dictates, the party 
of the other part is not asked to say a 
word. Man proposes and man disposes, 
and settles everything according to his good 
will and pleasure. And this is the land of 
equal rights! 

Why does not the Bar Association offer 
a prize for the best essay on these important 
matters, legally considered? Women, if 
allowed to compete, might offer valuable 
suggestions from Woman’s standpoint on a 
group of subjects so vitally important to 
Woman. Let the Empire State take the 
lead. C. ©. H. 








-HUMOROUS. 


If we don’t have war with Mexico, the 
American orator of the future won't be able 
to allude to the time ‘‘when Greaser knee 
in suppliance bent.” 

Minister: ‘Don’t you think it’s wicked 
to catch fish on the Sabbath?” Small boy 
‘not having had a nibble all the morning): 
‘Who's catchin’ fish?” 


A Catholic priest was asked the difference 
between Romanists and Ritualists. ‘The 
difference,” replied the priest, ‘‘is that the 
former are ‘Papists’ and the latter ‘Apeists.*”’ 


“Will you always trust me, dearest?” he 
asked, looking down into her great blue 
eyes with unspeakable affection. She was 
4 saleswoman at an up-town shirt store, and 
she told him business was business, and he’d 
have to pay cash every time. 


The Pythian oracle still survives in the 
ambiguous Freshman, as witness the follow- 
ing: Professor: ‘‘Is the intensity of grav- 
iy greater at the poles or at the equa- 
‘ort, Freshman. ‘Yes, Sir.” Professor. 

Which?” Freshman. “It’s greater.” 


noien are apt to grumble because their 
Tonesty 18 not properly rewarded. Let 
‘cm Temember the case of a down East 
man who returned a wallet he had found, 
= received in acknowledgement a horse 

ch Tan away with and killed his sister. 


=. Denver clergyman, on receipt of the 
Usual half-fare pass, wrote to the superin- 
sndent: “Cannot you embrace my wife 
did To which the railroad man said he 

@ not know, but he would like to see the 


,.'€yman’s wife first, as he was rather 
‘astidious, 











A married acquaintance says his wife 
won't let him belong to a club, because, 
she says, it would take him out of an even- 
ing, when he ought to stop at home and 
make club to her. A woman who could 
make a joke on such a subject ought to be 
clubbed. 


Bill—*‘I say, Mary, run and ask Jule to 
come and play with us.” Mary—‘‘You 
know, Bill, mother says you ain’t to call 
him Jule—his name's Julius.” Bill—*‘‘Well, 
what does she call me Bill for, then? I 
shan’t call him Jul-ius until she calls me 
Bill-ious.”” —Fun. 

There was a girl in Boston town, 
And she was wondrous wise; 


She jumped into the Grammar School 
And ground out both her eyes. 


But when she found her eyes were out, 
She tried with might and main 
To jump into the Latin School 
And grind them in again. 
—Harvard Advocate. 
The Nevada man who had seven homely 
daughters, for a box of cigars got the local 
editor to publish a rumor that he was a 
desperate old miser who had seven barrels 
of gold buried in his cellar, and all his 
daughters were married off in four months 
from that date. 


‘“‘Ten dimes make one dollar,” said the 
school-master. ‘‘Now go on, sir. Ten 
dollars make one—what?” ‘‘They make 
one mighty glad these times,” replied the 
boy; and the teacher, who hadn’t got his 
last month’s salary yet, concluded that the 
boy was about right. 


“Bruddrin’,” said an elderly colored 
preacher, in the course of a funeral sermon 
over the remains of one of his flock whose 
head had been caved in by the hind feet of 
a mule,—‘‘Bruddrin’, it oe strange 
dat, arter mo’n a hundred y’'ars ’sastrus 
’speriment, a culled pusson shud pussist in 
*prochin’ a mule fum de r’ar’” 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COUSBSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gemgiote education may thus be received in pre 

aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, dnd quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the » ate consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 











MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
ment St., (over Housekeld Art rooms) where she will 


give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdaye and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will aleo take six 
Private Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’elock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatitert & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | 
PROF. H. COHN, if Principals, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 
(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 











G dis" worker can make $12a day at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


N INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
BS best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sate, 


Salary. Sslesmen wanted to sell our 
maple Goods es No peddling 
xpenses paid. Permanent emplo: 
meut. address S. A. GRANT 200, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincianati, 0. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
MASS. 


ly2%4 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received.Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis,Mo. 


S5to$ 20 aie. stints See Pavan ates 
Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can eter equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid om heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on thie line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


- The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
L. P. FARMER, 


FRANK THOMSON, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


C.S8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, - 
y 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 














ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 
“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present slfape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.”’ 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination, Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, noecho of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence."—G@eo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy."—N. Y¥. Hvening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs, Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity."’-— Zhe 
London Tatler. 


THOREAD’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“No one can read Mr, Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius. 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author’s unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 


School Music Books! 
High School Choir, “$s'00° per dozen.” 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. ° “cz. 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.S. Titpen. $9. per dozen. 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina- 


ries, &c. 
W. 8S. TiLpen. 


Grammar School Choir. 36: per dozen: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded schools. 





The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO............ .... H. 8S. Perkins. .75 
MOCKING BIRD.,......... W.O. Perkins. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER........ C. Everest. 50 
OUR FAVORITE......... H. P. Danks. .60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. Lowett Mason. 
Large charts, containing 120 Blackbo.rd Lessons, 
— visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 


up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
ractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets, 
ach $8.00. 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shouLD USE 
The Salutation (2°20..), or Zion 
ver doz), OF The Encore (2rio..), or 
Perkins’ Singing School (tr..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book Gtracz.), 


The first two are first class Church music books 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for aspirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to Se we practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $ 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. 
Walpurgis Night. Vendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
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LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A colection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Wuutam 8. 
Rosinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the yeer. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 
The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauuntless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits? contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masseachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation. —New Haven Palladium. 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Groreoe H. Catvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 
value.—Phil. Press. 
A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 
aveller. a 
The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 
‘ational Rep. Washington, D. C. 
This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 
In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.“’—Salem Post. 





“The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a ee 
sketch of Frebel, by Emity Sarrrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— PAu. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Yon 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Hd- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with an- 
common pleasure.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rev. James FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 
LEE &« SHEPARD, Publishers, 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &., &c. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘“‘Nan, Toe New 
FASHIONED GIRL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-ror-Nora- 
ING Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘‘Sugar Piums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy “The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Basy’s Own Primer.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘“‘In Company wit 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Boston, Mass. 
ty9 
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WIDOW’S RIGHTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


I have watched and waited, witha palpi- 
tating heart, counting the days on my finger 
tips, an unpardonable length of time, to 
learn the report of the committee on my 
bill for the better protection of widows. 
There has been a double count and yet no 
sound comes forth from that temple of 
prayers, that Mecca of petition, the Massa- 
chusetts State House. 

On the fourth of last month I received 
information from Senator Ropes, who has 
the bill in charge, that the hearing before 
the committee would take place February 6, 
at 1014 4. M., in room 12. I was there 
promptly at the hour named, but no one 
seemed to know about the hearing. People 
were looking in vain for the room. At last 
door and passage-keepers were set right, and 
the small tide was turned into room 8 in- 
stead of 12. In this room an ancient Solon 
sat at the committee-table writing. He did 
not appear to be at all edified by the ‘‘twad- 
dle” of women who wanted to have a voice 
in the settlement of estates which they had 
helped to earn. He repeatedly read over 
his epistolary effusions aloud, and in other 
gallant ways demonstrated his disapproval of 
the tangible shadow of coming events. 

The small room soon overflowed, and, 
when there was no more standing space (the 
sitting accommodations being meager in 
deed) either inside the room or outside of it, 
Mr. Garrison said to the doorkeeper, ‘‘We 
must havea larger room. This will not 
hold the people.” Then that doorkeeper 
rose to the grandeur of his temporary pow- 
er, and with a severe and lofty mein 
plunged his hand into his coat-tail pocket, 
brought forth from its subterranean depths 
a bundle of keys, and led the way to the 
famous ‘‘Green Room.” 

A bright-eyed little woman, on the way 
up, said to me, ‘‘Do you imagine that there 
would be such confusion as this, if women 
assisted at the arrangement of committee 
meetings? Would they appoint a hearing at 
10 144 o'clock in room 12, and then have it 
at 11 o’clock in room 8, and afterwards ad- 
journ it to the Green Room?” 

The time, place, everything seemed un- 
propitious. Eleven o’clock was a most un- 
fortunate hour, especially upon the same 
day that the opponents of the women tax- 
payers were to haveahearing, at3 P.M. It 
could not be expected that people could at- 
tend both. And then again, the Probate 
and Chancery Committee is made up of law- 
yers, a conservative class, who live more 
in the past than in the present or future. 
Jonathan White, of Plymouth, the Chair- 
man of that committee, forgot, judging 
from his deportment, the impartiality of 
the position, the royalty of manhood, and 
the sacred rights which the provisions of 
the bill, supported by the petition with its 
list of noble names, sought to protect. He 
behaved in a manner sv light and indifferent 
that it almost bordered upon insolence. He 
had no serious thought and courteous at- 
tention to bestow upon a subject which in- 
volves the well-being of thousands of his 
fellow mortals, for a cause which should 
plead, trumpet-tongued, to the most icy heart 
and the most callous understanding. It 
mattered not to me, and I, being only a wo- 
man, and not a Massachusetts woman, had 
no right to feel aggrieved; but when such 
time honored veterans in the cause of jus- 
tice as Samuel E. Sewall and Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison pleaded for the widows and the 
fatherless of this land, which is protected 
by a free and equal government for all its 
citizens, their ripe eloquence should have 
fallen upon an earnest and attentive mind. 
But instead of that, the technical wording 
of the bill was taken up and commented 
upon at great length, and Mr. Sewall was 
cross-examined, like a witness in the box, 
upon the legal meaning of the phraseology. 

Senator Ropes, who has been most earn- 
est, courteous and manly in his treatment 
of the subject, had great hopes that the bill 
would pass at this session of the Senate at 
least. His speech in favor of its passage 
was both able and eloquent. Mr. Garrison 
said to me before the hearing, ‘‘The Legis- 
latures are hard pressed thisterm. We Suf- 
fragists are asking for the whole loaf; the 
women tax-payers for half a loaf and you 
are praying for a modest slice. I think, as 
a sort of compromise, they will grant your 
prayer.” But they will not, for, even should 
the bill in the fullness of time have had a 
favorable report, the people have not 
thought upon the subject and discussed its 
merits. Legislators are simply the mouth- 
pieces of the people. The seeds of reform 
must be planted first in the popular heart to 
germinate and grow, if we would have the 
tree of humanity biossom and bear fruit. 

Feb. 27, 1878. Yesterday my bill was 
killed in the Senate. Chairman White ran 
the broadsword of his legal erudition and 
masterly conservatism through it. Charles 
L. Gardner, of Hampden, an avowed Suf- 
fragist, failed to see any merit in it, claim- 
ing that a husband had the absolute right to 
the devisement of property which is the pro- 
duct of the joint efforts of husband and 
wife. Consistency is a jewel. Woman’s 
rights cover the whole territory as surely as 
the greater includes the less. He claimed 
that uncles, aunts, and cousins might as rea- 
sonably expect an executorship as a widow, 
and brought in an illustration of hardship 





to children who had a step mother. The 
somewhat graphic picture which he drew, 
forcibly reminded me of one which I once saw 
ina comicalmanac. It wasthis: Sittingata 
little old-fashioned spinning- wheel was a lit- 
tle old-fashioned maiden of some sixty sum- 
mers, spinning and weeping bitterly, and 
when questioned why she wept? between 
her sobs, she exclaimed, ‘‘What if I should 
get married (sob) and should have a sweet 
little baby (sob) and the sweet little baby 
should get a grain of sand in its eye and put 
it out--boo, hoo!” 

The following is the sum and substance 
of the defeated bill, divested of legal tech- 
nicalities and circumlocution. ‘‘Every 
widow who has not been appointed execu- 
tor or co-executor of her deceased husband's 
will, shall, in all cases when legally compe- 
tent, be one of the administrators of said 
will.” It did not die without a brave strug- 
gle on the part of its defenders, Joseph S. 
Ropes and Albert Palmer of Suffolk, and 
Hosea M. Knowiton, of Bristol. 

Are the provisions of this bill just or un- 
just? Do women in Massachusetts earn 
money as wives? If so, the defeat of the 
bill carries with it its own condemnation. 

Mrs. J. W. Stow. 


———__e So ——_——_——_ 
THE UNREASONABLE VICTIM. 

Injustice sometimes reaches such a pass 
of absurdity as to become ridiculous. The 
editor of a New York daily, commenting on 
alate default of over $50,000 in trust funds, 
by Gen. J. L. Graham, the property of Mrs, 
McCall, takes ground which is really laugh- 
able in its unfairness. He says: 

The dislike which prudent men usually 
have of doing business with women or for 
women, will not be lessened by the pro- 
ceedings which Mrs. Elizabeth McCall has 
just taken — her agent, James Lorimer 
Graham. Irs. McCall is a widow, who, 
twenty years ago having inherited a consid- 
erable estate from her husband, employed 
Mr. Graham to manage it for her. Mr. 
Graham, being of a sanguine, speculative 
turn of mind, invested the property in un- 
lucky enterprises, so that nearly the whole 
of it has been lost. Now, Mrs. McCall 
gets out an order of arrest against him as 
a defaulter, and he has had to give bail to 
avoid being sent to prison.” 

From this we understand that ‘‘prudent” 
men are averse to doing business with or 
for anybody whose money they cannot lose 
or squander with impunity! And _ the 
threat implied is that unless women will 
submit to the loss of their entire estates, 
they will find it difficult to find men to 
manage their property! To quote further: 

“This mismanagement of her money 
does not justify Mrs. McCall in turning 
upon him, and treating him as a defaulter. 

e was not the executor of her husband's 
will, nor the trustee of her property. He 
was her own voluntarily chosen agent, and 
that he has proved wanting in wisdom only 
convicts her of bad judgment in selecting 
such a poor manager. She cannot get the 
money back by putting him in jail, and the 
annoyance and vexation to which she sub- 
jects him can serve no purpose but to grat- 
ify a feeling of spite.” 

Why does not Mr. Graham’s defalcation 
justify his victim in treating him as a de- 
faulter? Are legal punishments and penal- 
ties open to the charge that they ‘‘serve no 
purpose but to gratify a feeling of spite?” 
The ideal woman held up by New York 
journalism is extremely funny. She must 
not only prove her ‘‘wifely devotion” by 
sticking through thick and thin to a hus- 
band who beats her every day, but she 
must take it as a ‘‘compliment” if, as a 
sweetheart, her lover shoots her through 
jealousy; lastly, she must tamely submit, 
as a widow, to have her whole fortune dis- 
sipated before her eyes by a man whom she 
pays to take care of it, or else she will gain 
the reputation of being ‘‘spiteful,” and of 
deserving to be ‘‘left to take care of her 
property herself!” The chances are that 
the latter course is advisable. E, A. A. 

Portland, Me 
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LOYAL EAST TENNESSEE WOMEN. 


A petition, lately presented to Congress 
and referred to the senete committee on 
military affairs, gives a strange and tragic 
picture of events in East Tennessee during 
the early part of the war. The petitioners, 
Eliza Shelton and others, are widows of 
men who in the beginning of hostilities en- 
listed in the service of the United States, 
but were so surrounded by rebels that they 
could not make their way to the Union 
lines. They established themselves in the 
mountains at Laurel, North Carolina, and 
maintained their independence there, help- 
ing escaped prisoners and Union refugees, 
and defying the confederate armies. Many 
expeditions were sent against them, but 
they held their mountain fastnesses success- 
fully against all comers for many months, 
but at last they were attacked on all sides 
by overwhelming numbers, their outposts 
driven in, and the whole force of fighting 
men, with their families and dependents, 
were either killed or captured. The savage 
instructions of their enemies were to kill all 
males, old and young, because, as the reb- 
els said, ‘“‘pigs will make hogs.” These in- 
structions were literally obeyed, and the 
women and female children were also treated 
with frightful indignity and cruelty. Now 
these widows ask for pensions, on the rea- 
sonable ground that their husbands were 





killed in the military service of the United 
States, and in the line of their duty. The 
objection to granting the prayer of the pe- 
tition is the technical one, that these men, 
though regularly enlisted, had not been 
mustered into the service. Onthis ground, 
a committee of the last House of Represen- 
tatives reported unfavorably on the peti- 
tion. The following is an extract from the 
petition of these widows. 

Your petitioners’ husbands, and those 
operating with them, being few in numbers 
and surrounded by the confederate forces, 
could not long resist such overwhelming 
numbers, and with five small boys were 
captured, and as soon as captured were tied 
two and two together—in one case a father 
with his son, only eleven years old—and in 
this condition were led out, two at a time, 
and brutally murdered in the presence of 
your petitioners, who were all the time im- 
ploring for mercy for their children and 
husbands. For thus imploring for mercy 
your petitioners were tied up by their 
thumbs to trees and saplings, and unmerci- 
fully whipped and insulted by confederate 
soldiers. To make it more heartrending to 
us, while the blood was running down our 
backs, our husbands and sons dying within 
a few feet of us, and our houses wrapped 
in flames behind us, we were unable to as- 
sist our beloved ones in their dying mo- 
ments to a cup of cold water. 
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SHALL MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


This is a question just now exciting some 
discussion, and is one of sufficient import- 
ance to render it worthy the study of the 
thoughtful educator. The decision must 
rest solely upon one point—are married wo- 
men competent teachers? 

Now this is, after all, the only basis upon 
which any man or woman should be em- 
ployed ina work of such vital and eternal 
value as teaching. There are gentlemen— 
chivalrous, kind, sympathetic, blessings 
upon them! whose keen insight penetrates 
into the life of a woman struggling alone in 
the world, and whose generous sympathies 
would extend to her position and salary in 
the educational field, on the plea—not of 
her ability, but of her need, of the work. 
And these say ‘‘If « woman is prosperously 
married, if she has found strong and tender 
hands to smooth for her all the rough places 
of life, then give her position to one who is 
suffering for the financial profits it offers.” 

This conclusion is ina material sense 
humane and considerate, but its premises 
are utterly false. Fitness for the work is 
the only basis upon which teachers should 
be employed. If financial need were the 
only point to determine, then why not re- 
fuse a place to an unmarried lady who has 
a father on whom to rely? Then, whena 
candidate for a teacher presented herself, 
her fate could be determined, not by a test 
of her technical knowledge and general 
powers, but by reference to the tax list, to 
ascertain the income of her father! 

Charity is certainly a type of heaven, but 
justice must take precedence even of mercy 
in the selection of public school teachers. 
It is noble and grand to give, in the selection 
of mechanical employees, preference to the 
average woman who needs it, to whom life 
at best is but a struggle, but in the high and 
holy work of education—work that might 
well tax an angel’s powers—personal con- 
siderations should not prevail. 

Some of the finest educational work in 
the United States is done by married wo- 
men. Their private life has nothing to do 
with their public work—whether they toil 
for daily bread, or whether they bring to 
their work a fresher enthusiasm, a higher 
zeal in teaching, because they love the labor. 
In fact, the woman to whom salary is less an 
object than the enduring results of her labor 
has in her hands a lever that brings cultured 
thought to her work, in a degree impossible 
to one in limited and hampered circumstan- 
ces, Married women bring to their work 
an experience, an insight, a poise rarely at- 
tainable in teachers younger and untried. 
They have tact, judgment and discretion, 
and the school system could illy spare them. 
The public schools are not designed asa 
charitable institution to furnish employ- 
ment for indigent women. Their aim is to 
produce the best possible results, irrespec- 
tive of the sex or circumstances of the work- 
er. It is the labor, not the laborers, that 
must here receive the most profound con- 
sideration. LILIAN WHITING. 

St, Louis, Mo. 
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A WOMAN’S PIONEER MEETING IN 
WISCONSIN, 


It is a pleasure to go back with old friends 
to other days, and live over the scenes of 
long ago; particularly so, when that period 
refers to our pioneer life. The privations 
of those times bring the little struggling 
community together, and there is a general 
kindliness and hermony, which is broken 
into as the place enlarges, and new and con- 
flicting interests arise. It was with joy, 
therefore, we heard that there was to be a 
Pioneer’s Reunion in our city. All the old 
settlers in the adjoining country were sum- 
moned, and invitations were sent abroad. 

Well, we all went; we heard many good 
things. The men told us how they came 
here and settled Berlin. Speeches were 
called for from the men; in fact, no one 
would have supposed from the remarks, 
that a wife or mother existed in those early 
days. One exception must be made in fa- 





vor of good Deacon 8., who announced that 
he broke up the first school by marrying the 
school-marm. 

Such a truly orthodox proceeding would 
have occasioned no surprise in '48, but in 
78 we are not accustomed to being thus ig- 
nored. A bright thought suggested itself to 
one of the ladies present. ‘‘Why not have 
a meeting of our own?” It was begun ina 
jest, but was carried out successfully. A 
preliminary meeting was called anda Wo- 
man’s Pioneer Club formed. A President, 
twelve Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treas- 
urer were chosen. It was agreed to hold 
our first reunion on the Wednesday follow- 
ing. This being Monday, we had but short 
time for preparation. On the appointed even- 
ing, a full house wasin attendance. A very 
interesting programme had been hastily ar- 
ranged, a good share of it being impromptu. 
The President, Miss E. A. Brown, opened 
the meeting with a witty address, stating the 
reasons for the organization etc., also giving 
some amusing reminiscenses of ‘‘twenty years 
ago.” Several ladies had prepared papers, 
giving incidents of their pioneer life, its 
hardships and struggles and other matters of 
general interest. Letters were also read— 
one from a most able writer who indulged 
insome mild sarcasm on the former Pioneer 
meeting; another from one of our brave 
mothers who gave an account of the primi- 
tive ways of living in this part of Wiscon- 
sin in ’52; a third letter gave a description 
of our first rude shanty meeting-house; it 
was written in 1855, by one much beloved 
by all, who has passed over to ‘‘the silent 
majority.” 

Miss Brown did not forget to call on the 
gentlemen present, and several responded 
with brief remarks. Takenas a whole, the 
occasion was unanimously pronounced a 
success. Do your readers think that wo- 
men will be left out in the cold, at the Ber- 
lin Pioneer’s Reunion of 1879? 

But mention should be made of our music, 
for it has been the boast of Berlin, that our 
little ‘‘burg”’ has sent out fine musical talent. 
So we were delighted to hear the rich tones 
that came from trained voices; but after all 
it takes the old songs to reach the heart. It 
seemed that night as if all differences were 
forgotten, and we were drawn to each other 
as in the years gone by, as we listened to the 


familiar strains of Auld Lang Syne. 
8. M. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell spoke at the Universalist Church, 
Tuesday evening, March 5, on ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage.” The house was well filled with the 
most intelligent people of our town, who 
listened with intense interest to every word 
that she uttered. It has been frequently 
remarked that there was not an exceptiona- 
ble sentence uttered by her. All was true, 
and spoken in tones of sober earnestness, 
which, if they did not produce conviction, 
won universal respect for the speaker and 
her cause. The subject was presented in 
an attractive, logical and exhaustive man- 
ner. The reasoning was clear and conclu- 
sive, the language chaste at all times, rising 
to the elegant and sometimes eloquent dic- 
tion of old-time patriotism. One hour and 
a half is too brief a period of time to trav- 
erse the whole field and present all the ar- 
guments, both pro and con, of so grave a 
subject. The strong point is the personality 
of Woman; that she is an intelligent being, 
and possesses a human soul; and that no 
individual soul can be, under any circum- 
stances, properly represented through any 
other organism than its own; that the great- 
est liberty, by innate right, belongs to every 
individual to express his or her opinion, in 
the accustomed form, upon all subjects in 
which there is an obligation either of duty 
or obedience, implied or expressed. An 
hour devoted to this one point, by so able 
a woman, would be of great value; perhaps 
of greater value to the cause than the hour 
and a half devoted to the general subject 
of Suffrage. All were pleased, satisfied 
and instructed, and there is a strong desire 
expressed to hear more on the subject from 
one who gives such unmistakable evidence 
of having mastered it in all its various 
forms. A LISTENER. 

Provincetown, March 7, 1878. 


The newspapers continue to give favora- 
ble reports. In our account of the meeting 
at North Truro, last week, by a mistake 
of the compositors, 400 was printed, instead 
of 100, as written. 


Hyannis, Marcu 7. Mrs. M. W. Camp- 
bell, agent of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, gave a lecture in 
Masonic Hall, last evening, to a good audi- 
ence. Dr. Pitcher introduced the speaker. 
There are some warm friends of the cause 
in Hyannis. 


CENTERVILLE, Marcu 8th. Howard Hall 
was well filled last evening with an intelli- 
gent audience, who gave their undivided 
attention to a lecture on Woman's right to 
vote, by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. Mrs. 
Olive C. Baker presided and introduced the 
speaker. Mr. J. B. Campbell was present, 
and occupied a seat upon the platform, 
making it unnecessary for the opponents to 
ask the usual questions, ‘Is her husband 
willing she should go around lecturing?” 
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or, ‘‘Who takes care of her husband while 
she is gone?” 

OsTERVILLE, Marcu 9. The Baptist 
Church was filled with people last evening 
to hear the lecture on Woman Suffrage, My 
Joseph Robbins called the meeting to order 
and introduced the speaker. Much interes; 
was manifested, and a general approval of 
the principle of Equal Rights as advanced 
by the speaker. 

Coruit, Marcu 10. A good audience 
assembled at Freedom Hali, on Saturday 
evening, to hear a lecture upon Scenes and 
Incidents of Travel in the Rocky Moun. 
tains, by Mrs. M. W. Campbell. The 
closest attention was given throughout the 
evening, and several persons called on the 
speaker after the meeting, to make further 
inquiry concerning the Centennial State. 

MasnPee, March 11. The School house 
was crowded this (Monday) evening to hear 
Woman Suffrage advocated by the Agent 
of the State Association. Mr. Darius Coom)s 
presided and introduced the speaker, 

At West Barnstable, the meeting had to 
be postponed on account of storm. 

Mrs. Campbell has appointments for nex: 


week at the places named below: 
Agawam, Monday, March 18. 
Oakdale, (Wareham) Tuesday, March 19. 
Middleboro, Wednesday, March 20. 
Bridgewater, Thursday, March 21. 
Mattapoisett, Friday, March 22. 
Marion, Saturday, ‘March 23. 
Fairbaven, Monday, March 25. 
Acushnet, Tuesday, March 26. 
Long Plain, (Rochester) Wednesday, March 27. 
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VALUE OF A NAME, 





There is a great deal ina name. A lady 
who at one time achieved a very fair meas. 
ure of success in literature, was for a long 
period unable to obtain any recognition of 
her merits as a writer. She wrote tales and 
poems which she was sure were as good as 
others that received warm praise, but they 
attracted no attention. Finally she made 
complaint on the subject to Mr. N. P. 
Willis, who was, in those days, a sort of 
literary autocrat. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘“‘the 
trouble is with your name. People won't 
read poems written under the name of 
‘Chubbuck.’ Take ‘Fanny Forrester’ as 
your nom de plume, and see if you do not 
have better success.” The advice was 
adopted, and ‘‘Fanny Forrester’s” stories 
and poems became immediately popular. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club,.— 
Monday, March 18th,4 p.m. Mrs. A. D. Hardy wil! 
read a paper on the “Physiological Training of the 
Voice."’ Club Tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Meetings for Women. — 0n 
March 17, at3 Pp. ™., 4 Park Street Boston, up one 
flight. Subject, ‘Woman's Responsibility.” 

The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club wil! 
hold a meeting at Mrs. Patterson's, No. 190 Walnut 
St., Tuesday evening, March 2ist. Miss May Chap- 
man wil] address the meeting. Subject: ‘Put your- 
self in her place.’’ Discussion will follow. The 
public are cordially invited to attend. 

The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold meetings during the month of March as foilows: 

Saturday, March 16,3 P. mM. at 24 Worcester St. 
Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. Subject, “The 
Coming Woman.” 

Saturday, March 23,3 Pp. m., at 60 Winthrop St., 
Boston Highlands, Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. 
Subject, ‘‘The Coming Child.” 

Saturday, March 30, 3 rp. M,, at 336 Dudley St., Bos- 
ton Highlands. Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake will speak. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


























Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe- 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. Mm. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 








28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., dai-y. 





Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly!” 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX. - 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep: 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & C0. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. : 

Dress Reform.—Mies H. L. Lang, 2% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
waateal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 











Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. : 
or notographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


Restaurant.—Raseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, § Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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